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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. Thecertainty of just retribution for sine 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


RELIEFITIS: ITS CAUSES AND CURE 


N June the Jersey berry farmers lost heavily be- 
cause they could not get help to pick their berries. 
Hundreds of men on relief refused to take jobs 

as berry-pickers, according to news reports. Now 
comes news from Minnesota of a bumper wheat crop 
in imminent danger of ruin because “jobs go begging.” 
The situation is said to be due to “soft relief living,” 
which prospective wheat harvesters prefer to wheat 
shocking at $2.50 a day. 

We are not among those who wag the head and 
say, “I told you so. This relief business is all wrong.’ 
We are convinced that large-scale nation-wide direct 
relief was and is necessary. But obviously the relief 
business isn’t any more all right than it is all wrong. 

The recent labor shortage in Jersey and the 
threatened shortage in Minnesota are not simply to 
be charged off to human cussedness or inefficiency of 
relief administrators. It is, of course, partly a matter 
of demoralization of those who inadvertently and in 
the last analysis, through no choice of their own, be- 
come wards of the state. Among the millions on relief 
there are doubtless many who are willing victims of this 
“demoralization.”’ With these we have scant patience, 
and with them we would gladly see stern measures 
invoked. 

For the most part we are convinced that trouble 
caused by those on relief fleeing jobs is due to two 
fundamental causes. First, there is the ‘“‘get some- 
thing for nothing’”’ complex which afficts us all more 
than we like to admit. This is a vicious heritage of 
our hectic post war prosperity. For it we see no cure 
save that most expensive form of education, bitter 
experience. Second, contrary to general belief, it is 
not easy to get on relief. This contributes largely to 
the reluctance of men to go off relief to accept jobs, es- 
pecially those that may be temporary. For it is still 
more difficult to get back on relief once a man has 
been on and gone off. We know an honest, industrious, 
altogether reliable worker who this day does not dare 
to get off a part-time relief job to take another tem- 
porary job, for fear of not being able to get the relief 
work next fall and winter when he will need it. He 
says there are others in the same situation. We can- 
not speak for the whole country, but of certain sec- 
tions of New York State this is true. If relief ad- 
ministrators would make it easy for men to get back 
on relief when they need it after temporary jobs end, 
there would be far less of this business of men refusing 


jobs and staying on relief. Incidentally, also, there 
would be far less criticism of relief administrators. 
For those who just “‘don’t want to work’’ there is 
a device being used in parts of New York State which 
we heartily recommend for use wherever it is legally 
possible. This is simply to have the welfare officers 
and relief people carefully watch the type of gentleman 
who conscientiously dodges work. When the occa- 
sion arises that he is offered a job he is given the 
choice of taking the job or being arrested and prose- 
cuted for non-support of his family. A general ap- 
plication of this procedure would, we believe, tone 
up the morale of the relief situation substantially. 
Finally, we believe that it would be helpful to 
labor and to us all if national and regional labor leaders 
were to denounce the lazy laborer as fiercely and as 
persistently as they now do the “greedy aoe 
I Spel a bal EE 


* * 


THAT COMMISSION OF APPRAISAL 
N our issue of June 22, Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson 
commented upon the action of the Unitarian 

Commission of Appraisal in recommending a 
change in the preamble to the constitution of the Free 
Church Fellowship restoring the original reading. 

Dr. Tomlinson wrote: “Our Unitarian friends 
evidently do not give up easily what they have set 
their hearts upon. Universalists should be equally 
tenacious.” 

The Worcester Convention recommended that 
to the words, “‘We seek cooperation with others of 
like purpose,” the words, “who would work for the 
Kingdom of God in the spirit of Jesus,” be added. 
The action taken was unanimous. The Unitarians 
on the Council of the Free Church Fellowship likewise 
acted unanimously in accepting the change. 

Lest it appear that Unitarians now are agitating 
for a change, let us advise our people that the work 
thus far done by the Commission of Appraisal has 
been tentative and preliminary. So many are the 
things demanding attention that the commission 
as a whole has given no sustained study to many 
things on which it has spoken. This matter of the 
preamble to the constitution of the Free Church Fel- 
lowship is one illustration. If the members of the 
commission had the slightest conception of the back- 
ground out of which the Free Church Fellowship 
came, they would not, in our opinion, have made this 
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ill-advised suggestion. We have reason to believe 
that the great body of Unitarians, better informed as a 
rule than some of the members of this commission, re- 
egret the pronouncement. 

We look forward to many good things to come 
from the work of this commission, but the members 
will have to study the subjects with which they deal 
and get the color of things as they are, and put out 
fewer ‘preliminary studies,” if they are not to destroy 
themselves before they get started. 


* * 


EMERSON LALONE 


E welcome back to active Leader service the 
Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, who will be our 
chief editorial writer for the month of August. 
His caliber and spirit are revealed clearly in ‘‘Relief- 
itis: Its Causes and Cure,” published as our leading 
editorial this week. Mr. Lalone is pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church in Canton, N. Y., and de facto college 
chaplain at St. Lawrence University. He is alumni 
adviser on the staff of the Laurentian, a college paper 
that is a credit both to the university and to the staff. 
He has been associated with the Leader for some years 
and on several oce¢asions ,acted as summer editor. 
With clear brain and fine ideals, experience in both 
city and country pastorates, and in both religious and 
secular journalism, he is an effective man wherever 
he takes hold. 


ES *k 


HUMILIATING THEOLOGICAL FACULTIES 


HE theological schools of several churches occupy 
an anomalous position today. They are tied 
up to colleges which no longer care to be sec- 

tarian, and yet in the nature of the case have to serve 
the sects that started them. 

We do not suggest that they ought not to be tied 
up closely with universities. The things that the 
university teaches'’are grist for their mill. The theo- 
logical seminary deals in truth, and the university 
stands for the discovery and the spread of truth in 
every field of thought. So clearly do we see this that 
we move isolated theological schools to set them down 
in the shadow of great universities. Around the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for example, have been built the 
theological houses of many denominations, and working 
agreements between seminaries and university have 
been made so that students in the seminaries can have 
advantages the seminary could not possibly provide. 
So at Tufts and St. Lawrence, the resources of the 
academic institution are placed freely at the service 
of the professional* school.’ ~The professional school 
likewise serves the whole college world. Dean 
McCollester of the Theological School in Tufts College 
is the chaplain of the college. The professors take an 
interest in all students. 

These are happy arrangements, but there are 
amenities to be observed if the partnership is to be a 
success. ‘The school must pull for the college. The 
college must pull for the school. If the school comes 
to be just a side issue, if it is made to feel that it is not 
honored but merely endured, if the university authori- 
ties come to look upon it as an anachronism soon to 
be ended, the quicker a declaration of independence 
can be passed the better. Religion is not an anachro- 
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nism, and theological schools are not side issues, and 
while we realize that the mere statement of these facts 
exposes us to the charge by the psychologists that 
in our secret heart we know that they are, we make 
the statement nevertheless. 

In plain English we mean that if seminary and 
college have separate boards these boards should re- 
spect and help one another, and if seminary and college 
have one board that board can afford to take stock 
once in a while to see whether indifference or con- 
tempt, or, if neither, whether the committee method 
of deciding major matters, may not have shamed and 
humiliated the noble men carrying on the work of the 
smaller school. 

There are some things that commit a school 
which never should be taken up without consulting 
the school. This is elemental in manners and in ad- 
ministration alike. The granting of honorary degrees, 
for example, to ministers, especially to ministers of 
the sect or sects represented by the school, should not 
be considered for a moment without recourse to the 
knowledge, experience, and opinion of the theological 
faculty. 

It can easily happen that an entire faculty can 
come to feel itself outraged by a particular act, and 
have no choice given it but to take its medicine or give 
up its livelihood and opportunity for service. : 

One need not take as a major premise the theory 
that a board wants to humiliate them. On the boards 
that we know we do not have men of that caliber. 
But one possibly will not go far afield if he assumes 
that the men and women on such boards are busy 
people, that they have more than one thing to think 
about, that to them a single cheap D. D. in a welter 
of cheap D. D.’s will not matter much, and that there 
may be advantages all around in letting the commit- 
tee, made up of shrewd practical people, work this 
out to the good of the college. 

We say that this is not a right thing, and that 
right is the one thing we can cling to confidently in a 
world where much is wrong. 


* * 


CONVENTIONS, BUDGETS AND CONFIDENCE 


ETWEEN October, 1919, and October, 1933, 
the endowments and funds of the Universalist 
General Convention increased from $597,322 

to $1,014,218. Now let us reckon with this when we 
hear that we have spent as a convention $10,000 more 
in any one year than we have taken in, and $50,000 
or $60,000 more in a term of years than our quotas 
and investments have yielded. 

The question is: Have we done good work, spent 
the money wisely, helped the church over a bad 
period, advanced the kingdom of God? 

As we said in our last issue in our comment upon 
the letter of the Rev. Mr. Hersey, we have enough 
old-fashioned thrift to make us work hard as manager 
of the Publishing House to make ends meet. But we 
ask Universalists everywhere to note that there are 
other things for churches: to do than to make outgo 
and income for any one year balance exactly. They 
are to do the work that needs to be done. They are to 
keep the cause as a whole from being wrecked by 
financial storms. They are to inspire confidence 
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so that generous people will take measures to have their 
work go on after they are dead. 

We know people who now bequeath their money 
with the proviso that the whole capital sum must be 
used up in ten, twenty, or thirty years. They are 
the people who recognize that the dead hand is a 
strangling thing for any church, and that each gen- 
eration must take some responsibility for its own af- 
fairs. We believe in this, and we also believe in en- 
dowments. 

Apparently in the past fifteen years our people as 
a whole have had pride in our Universalist General 
Convention, and our trustees as a whole must have 
been sagacious people, or we should not have doubled 
our resources. 

It seems to us that there is grave injustice, un- 
intentional though it may be, to our officials and trus- 
tees in the published statements that the denomina- 
tion is in a bad way and that we have a board which 
is following a policy of rule and ruin. We say em- 
phatically that the members of the board would have 
been guilty of a grave wrong if they had cut and 
slashed and forcibly balanced our General Convention 
budget in the past five years. 

For our part we give them a vote of thanks for 
the long and weary hours they have spent upon our 
affairs and for the work they have done. 

Now this does not mean that their work has been 
perfect. Boards that apportion money to churches 
always are under fire. They can’t possibly be om- 
niscient. They doubled the apportionment for X 
and halved it for Y, and they might better have 
halved it for X and doubled it for Y. They brought 
this missionary home when they might better have 
brought that missionary home. They put money into 
Washington when they might better have put it 
into San Francisco or New Orleans. Always there 
will be complaint, and in some of it there will be sense 
and in some of it just personal disappointment. 

But we are clear about major financial policies. 
They can not be penny wise and pound foolish with- 
out harm to the church. 

We suggest that it might be wise to hold our fire 
until we see whether there is to be a deficit of $10,000. 
Then if there is we suggest that we pull it out and look 
it. over and see what it means. And if we are going to 
work to get rid of it all at once, we suggest that our 
wisest men and women be called into conference by 
our budget makers on the board to say how. We have 
been cutting and cutting until it would seem as if 
we had cut to the bone. 

Why would it not be a good idea for the board to 
give a hearing to all critics—constructive critics es- 
pecially invited—and not take time at the Washington 
Convention to decide whether we should have two 
clerks or three in our central offices? 

We still think that the outlook is promising for a 
religious-minded and not a money-minded convention 
at Washington. And this in spite of money hardships 
bearing down on practically all of us in the church. 

We were amused by a letter which intimated 
strongly that we felt obliged to defend our officials 
and board of trustees. The writer had it exactly right. 
We are obliged. We are obliged by close-hand con- 
tacts, by seeing how they work, by knowledge, by an 


innate sense of decency and fair play, and by that 
quality which it may be presumptuous for us to claim, 
since it is so noble in its essence—the quality of old- 
fashioned, every-day, honest-to-God gratitude. 


K * 


THE TRUTH MADE THEM FREE 


ORTHY of thought is a recent report from 

New Mexico of three full-blooded Navajo 

boys saving a friend from death in quicksands 

and water. Of course someone saves someone else 

from drowning nearly every day. The act is com- 

mendable but not unusual. In this case, however, 

more than ordinary courage was evident. These 

boys defied an age-old superstition of their race, which 

foretells a horrible fate for those who approach one 

who has drowned. Their friend had been submerged 

for five minutes. They dragged him to shore and re- 
suscitated him by artificial respiration. 

What is it that so strengthened these boys that 
they were able to defy the dread spirits that have 
ruled their race for thousands of years? Education? 
Yes, but education plus. Here was more than re- 
lease from superstitious fear that comes from a com- 
mon education. In fact, as we observe folks around us 
we are forced to conclude that education is no guaran- 
tee of freedom from superstitious fear. We have no 
way of knowing whether or not the Navajo boys are 
formal Christians. Of this we are sure, however, the 
Christian evangel which puts the highest value on 
human life and holds up ‘the idea] of limitless loyalty 
to friends moved these boys. The truth made them 
free; the truth of science and the truth of religion. 

i. OL. 
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BOOMERANG 


HE chief weapon which the preacher uses to bring 
sinners to repentance is a boomerang. Now the 
peculiarity of the homiletical boomerang is 

this: however heavily loaded it is, however wide an arc 
it describes, whether it hits or misses, it always comes 
back, with undiminished velocity, to its user. And 
here, brethren, is a dark secret. The more skillful 
the preacher becomes in hurling his weapon, the more 
skillful also he may become at catching it on the re- 
turn, and by a simple twist of his dialectic wrist turn- 
ing aside the force of the blow. When this happens 
the laity soon learn the trick from the parsons, and 
the word is preached to no purpose. 

Is the sermon on greed and its evil consequence? 

Or perhaps on forgiveness, or patience under difficulties, 
or the danger of corruption in high places? The 
preacher’s own text is always the same: “Physician, 
heal thyself.” 

TDi a 1 is 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


There is no argument for the existence of God 
(in the old-fashioned sense) more convincing than the 
existence of ought. 


We can stand any of the sorrows so long as there 
is no sin in them. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
LXVIII. On Cows and Picnics and Mixing Them 


Johannes 


T]IANY years ago John Burroughs wrote an 
essay on the cow and called it “Our Rural 
Divinity.’ In his complete works it 
(ete) appears in the volume ‘Birds and Poets.” 
The title suggests that the cow is the goddess of the 
countryside. If by goddess is meant an object of re- 
ligious worship, my readers will smile good-naturedly. 
But if by goddess is meant one who brings good gifts to 
man, the thoughtful will at once see the force of Bur- 
roughs’ words. 

There are regions of the world, however, where it 
would not be a joke to call a cow a divinity. 

The only time that we were in Calcutta we were 
struck by the number of cows that we saw wandering 
around the streets, or lying on the sidewalk in front 
of the bazaars. More than once in narrow streets, we 
had to get off the sidewalk to go around a cow that 
was blocking the way. To a Hindu it is a crime to 
kill a cow and a grave misdemeanor to ill treat one, or 
even fail to show it respect. 

This goes back, of course, to the very dawn of 
human history. The Hindus say that the cow was 
the first animal created by the three divinities that 
were directed by the Supreme Deity to populate the 
earth. The Egyptians worshiped the bulJ] and even 
today we find the bull in the signs of the Zodiac. 

So highly regarded were cattle in early times that 
they were the money of primitive people. Abraham 
was rich because he was rich in cattle. The word 
chattel, signifying property, comes from the word 
cattle. In the Bible there is a survival of the ancient 
reverence in the injunction: “Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox when he treadeth out the corn.’ In other 
words, let the ox eat what he will. 

In the summer we live in a dairy country, with 
cattle on every other hillside, milk stations in the 
larger villages, and milk trains and trucks heading 
every night toward the cities. The milk business 
is the principal farm business. The main crops raised, 
hay and corn, are destined to be turned into milk. 
An important manufacturing establishment at Cobles- 
kill makes silos, where cornstalks, cut up green, are 
kept green all winter. The actual cash money kept 
moving comes largely from the milk checks. And if a 
reflective dairy farmer ever investigates the English 
word “pecuniary,” so closely related to his business, 
he will find that it actually comes from the Latin 
word pecunia, which in turn comes from pecus, cattle. 

Burroughs comments on the fact that the cattle 
“did all the work on the early pioneer farm. They 
were the gods whose rude strength first broke the soil. 
They could live where the moose and deer could. If 
there was no clover or timothy to be had, then the 
twigs of the basswood and birch would do. Before 
there were yet fields given up to grass, they found 
ample pasturage in the woods. Their wide-spreading 
horns gleamed in the duskiness, and their paths and 
the paths of the cows became the future roads or 
highways or even the streets of great cities.”’ 

Since we have become better acquainted with 


the dairy country, we have learned about the strict 
state laws controlling the milk supply of cities like 
New York. There has been much pulling down of 
old cow-stables and milk houses, much rebuilding 
to insure better sanitation. After more than one out- 
break of typhoid or other disease, the state said: 
“We propose to have clean milk.’’ Then, after the 
discovery that some farmers sent rich milk and other 
farmers sent poor milk to market, the state said: 
“We hereby grade the milk. To be Grade A milk it 
must show 3.8 percent of butterfat.’”’ So the farmers 
even up in the hills are keeping careful track of the 
production of each individual cow. They can raise 
their average by selling for beef the cows whose 
average is low. They can increase it by adding to a 
herd of Holsteins one or two good Jerseys or Guern- 
seys. When we see a dainty little Jersey wending her 
way homeward to be milked with the much larger 
Holsteins, we realize that she is not a fad of the farmer. 
She is there to raise his average at the milk station. 
The last report card of a farmer who often helps us 
showed his milk up to 4.8 percent butterfat. 

There is still another way to meet Grade A require- 
ments. It is to let the milk stand and then siphon out 
part of it from the bottom of the can and feed to the 
pigs or dump in the brook. The poorer milk is at the 
bottom of the can. This expedient, however, is 
frowned on. 

And if the men in our hollow cannot meet the test 
of the Grade A station at Richmondville, and do not 
want to dump the milk, they can carry it twelve miles 
farther up the railroad to Worcester, where there is a 
Grade B station. 

One intelligent woman in our valley says that there 
ought to be a much larger sale of Grade B milk in our 
cities at a lower price—that all the mineral elements 
are there and much of the food value, and that many 
a family of children would do better on two quarts 
of Grade B milk than on one of Grade A. The reply 
usually made is that we have had enough poor, thin 
milk sold for children, and that they are entitled to 
the richest and best. 

The milk from this part of the country goes to 
the cities through two main agencies—the Sheffield 
Producers Cooperative Association and the Dairy- 
men’s League. There is rivalry between the two or- 
ganizations, and there has been bitter feeling in the 
past. The first is a cooperative set up by the Shef- 
field Farms Company to sell to itself, and the second 
is the farmers’ own attempt to reach the consumer. 

Most country-bred or village-bred boys and girls 
grow up used to cattle and unafraid of them. Most 
city people are either much afraid of them or at least 
like to keep them at a distance. There are exceptions, 
for I have seen in my own family brought up in Cobles- 
kill, children who feel uneasy with cows around. Per- 
haps because as a child I visited large farms in the 
summer for weeks at a time, and at one was given a 
pet mooley cow to feed, I have an entirely different 
feeling for cattle. I know that the dangerous ani- 
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mals are usually bulls, and that these are “mean” 
only once in a while, and that people usually tell you 
when there is a “mean animal” in a lot so that one can 
cross pastures in confidence. With the Madame it is 
quite different. For years after our marriage I could 
not induce her to enter a field where there were cows. 
She liked them in the scenery, she realized their value 
to the artist painting a landscape, she enjoyed them 
walking solemnly in single file to the bars, and off ‘“‘on 
a thousand hills,” she had a tender regard for them in 
literature, and she even enjoyed seeing them paraded 
and judged at the Cobleskill fair, but cows near by, 
moving their heads from side to side, however amiably, 
and especially blowing loudly through their nostrils, 
were a menacing apparition. Whenever I told her 
that they were good cows, gentle cows, affectionate 
cows, she asked how I knew. She has grown better 
about it with the years, but still I feel as if I were to 
her a knight in armor every time I go out to drive 
the neighbor’s calves from the dooryard. Still, she 
now is willing to have our picnics up in Tiny’s high 
pasture, justly taking Tiny’s guarantee as perhaps 
more valuable than mine. And there we had our 
picnic on the Fourth of July. 

A picnic, according to the Standard Dictionary, 
is “an outdoor pleasure party, usually held in the 
woods, provided with its own means of entertainment, 
as eatables and amusements.” Formerly, says the 
authority, “it was an indoor party in which each one 
contributed to the general table.’ In slang usage 
(U.S.) it is “‘an easy or agreeable thing.” 

A picnic is frequently raw material for a car- 
toonist. With a little poison ivy, mosquitoes, a fat 
lady falling into a mud puddle, ants in the sugar, a 
snake or two departing hastily amid general panic, he 
can gain a great variety of effects. 

The picnic has been modified by the motor age. 
The old-fashioned picnic is largely a thing of the 
past. A motor trip or motor tour has taken its place. 
Few people walk off today to woods or streams carry- 
ing lunch baskets. And the teachers’ picnics or 
farmers’ picnics of my childhood, to which thousands 
drove with horses, have been dropped or much 
changed. 

Up in our Hollow we still have picnics now and 
then. We built an oven above our farmhouse in an 
old orchard, and there we had several successful Sun- 
day dinners, doing some of the cooking in the kitchen 
and carrying the coffee and potatoes up the steep 
hill. 

One last stand of the old picnic we never have 
surrendered: we always have broiled our steaks out 
of doors on wood coals. Great as the writer counts 
himself to be as a cook, he has gradually relinquished 
the cooking of steaks to his lawyer brother from 
Rochester and to his heavy-built brother-in-law from 
Cobleskill, whenever they are present. Given the 
raw materials, they certainly can turn out a dish fit 
for a king. 

On the Fourth of July in this year of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States the one hundred and 
sixtieth, we had a picnic at Beards Hollow. 

For the last year or so we have abandoned the 
orchard and taken to Tiny’s high pasture on the slopes 
of Pine Mountain up at the edge of his woods. It isa 


good half mile from the farmhouse, overlooks the 
hollow and the hamlet with its little church, gives fine 
views of the slopes of the hills around, and even lets 
one peep out into the wide world of the valley of the 
Cobleskill. Here Tiny last year built us an oven, and 
here we set up our long picnic table, made by three 
boards and two “horses.”’ On July 8, this year, Tiny 
stopped in the midst of haying to climb the mountain 
with his truck, carry up the table, a can of water, a bag 
of cement and the sand necessary, and relay our oven, 
knocked over by his cows. 

I must describe these cows in more detail. They 
were not the milk herd but the young stock and the 
dry cows. Usually cattle off in the remote pastures 
become wild, but these had been ‘‘raised by hand’’ 
and were both curious and affectionate. I cite these 
facts as relevant to the above-mentioned fact that the 
Madame is afraid of cows. 

Some time ahead of the others, the Madame and 
I packed the car with plates and cups, knives and 
forks, coffee pot and broilers, bread and fruit, and 
started up. We follow the Eminence road up a steep 
grade, then turn off through bars and cross two wide 
fields, climbing steadily but always in sight of our 
farmhouse far below, nestling under the hill, and in 
sight: of Joseph’s View, also considerably higher than 
the farmhouse but not as high as the picnic place. 

I had said to the Madame that the cattle would 
be far away in the woods to escape the heat and the 
flies, but here they were to meet us. Unexpressive, 
unemotional, though most cows are, these cows 
registered surprise and pleasure from the moment 
that we landed. They galloped in a circle about us, 
tails up, for a starter, and then stopped and made 
a ring about us with lowered heads that moved from 
side to side, and which the Madame felt meant sure 
attack. I tried to drive them off, but they were not 
afraid of me. The Madame raised a little switch and 
the cows stared at it to see if it was eatable. I was 
ready for the emergency, and led the cows away 
with a sack of salt, but to the intense disgust of the 
Madame | did not convoy them a mile but only a few 
yards. So we started fire and spread the table with 
a bovine audience to which the Madame steadily ad- 
dressed the command, “Go away.’ Soon arrived 
one of the Cobleskill cars with two dogs—-Jocko, a 
small woolly poodle, and Baron, the biggest-footed, 
clumsiest, oddest, kindest puppy of several large 
breeds that I ever saw. The real row broke out then, 
with the cattle chasing the dogs, the dogs the cattle, 
first dogs out in pursuit barking furiously, then dogs 
in panic hiding under the table, Peggy, chief dog-tender, 
after her charges, and I at last seriously driving the 
cattle off. They disappeared in the bushes on a gal- 
lop, tails up. The dogs were shut in an automobile, 
where they broadcast loudly their chagrin. And we 
all set to work. 

The escalloped potatoes, the buttered rolls, and 
the apple pies came up from Cobleskill in the dog car 
—a risky piece of business but managed successfully. 
The coffee and steaks were made ready on the spot. 
With my sister’s sons and their wives and babies 
there were ten of us, and one brother never found 
the place at all. Though in clear view from our farm- 
house, it is so high up and so much in the protective 
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natural camouflage of the woods that it easily escaped — 


detection. 

While we enjoyed our beefsteaks I meditated on 
the two strains in the language. The Saxon words 
that have come to us are ox, cow, pig, sheep. The 
Norman French words are beef, pork, mutton. The 
Saxon churls, the laborers and herdsmen, knew the 


animals alive. 


The Norman baron knew them in the 
banquet hall when the churls had dressed them for his 
table. : 

I told the Madame that she must cultivate the 
Saxon elements of the language. She replied that if 
I meant that she should study cows, she would do it 
through the field glasses. 


What Should a Country Church Do? 


An Interview with Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield 
A. Ritchie Low 


~) HERE are thousands of rural churches all over 
ta, this country. Some are located out on the 
cross-roads, others dot the hills, while not a 

32 few are to be found in our numerous villages. 
What are they supposed to do? What is their job? 
Just where is their particular niche in the present 
scheme of things? Is the country church wielding 
more or less influence in present day affairs? 

These are some of the questions I raised with Dr. 
Kenyon L. Butterfield recently when we sat down, 
up in Old Orchard, to discuss the problem of the rural 
church. Both of us happened to be speakers at the 
Rural New England Ministers’ Conference. 

For eighteen years he was president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College down in Amherst. 
For a long period he was president of a Rhode Island 
agricultural school. Not many years ago he was a 
member of a committee that made a special study of 
rural conditions in Africa, Burma, Japan, Korea and 
the Philippine Islands. Then, too, he was one of those 
who attended the Jerusalem Conference. A few 
months ago he was elected president of the New 
England Town and Country Life Commission. It 
seemed to me that here was a man who, out of a long 
and ripe experience, ought to be able to answer some 
of my questions. 

“Let me at the very start,” he said, ‘“‘nail up the 
thesis that the church should be the most influential, 
the most nearly indispensable, agency in the rural 
towns and among rural people.’”’ Then he went on to 
explain just what he meant. The church, he said, 
should have a social program that represents a Chris- 
tian interpretation of practical means of human bet- 
terment. It is the dynamo that should generate the 
ideas and ideals that motivate and guide human ac- 
tions and transform individuals and societies from 
selfishness into cooperative units. 

To what extent, I asked him, are churches moving 
in this direction? As he saw it, they were behind in 
the march toward the new day. Certainly they 
lagged behind such groups as the Extension Service 
and similar agencies working in rural sections. Coun- 
try schools too, he pointed out, were forging ahead. 
The church, to be sure, is making headway but not to 
the extent these agencies are. 

Asked for an explanation, Dr. Butterfield referred 
to the sharp shifts in population, to the fact that the 
church is a purely voluntary affair, that when farm 
folk are hard up they just withdraw their financial 
support. Mention was made of the automobile. 
People who once attended the cross-roads meeting- 


house are now able to worship in the better equipped 
town church. Rural conditions have been out of kilter 
for the past twenty years, and the religious forces, 
said this leader, are among those that have not yet 
been able to make all the necessary adjustments. 

But aren’t there some encouraging aspects of 
rural church work? I asked him. Yes, indeed, there 
are, he replied. The action of the Home Missions 
Council in making up its mind not to subsidize com- 
petitive churches in the same village. This step was 
heartening, in his view. Another thing he liked was 
the new zeal on the part of the younger men now serv- 
ing country parishes. They were not going there to 
scan the horizon until something better came along, 
an opportunity in a large town, for example. Instead, 
said Dr. Butterfield, they were regarding their task 
as a man-size job and were bending their energies to 
faithfully serve the local parish. 

“What can the country church do, Doctor, to 
better economic conditions for our farm people?”’ 

“Preachers can play a large part,” he replied, 
“by raising the question of social justice. The farm 
people are entitled to a square deal, and up until re- 
cently the cards have been stacked against them. 
Agriculture for too long has received less than its 
share of the national income. Another thing I would 
like the ministers to do, Mr. Low, is to encourage 
among their people the cooperative idea. Mind you, 
I do not advocate their setting themselves up as eco- 
nomic experts. That is not their business. On the other 
hand, they can supplement the work of organizations 
like the Farm Bureau by showing what cooperation 
can do along proper lines. Rural parishes should 
have open forums where all kinds of subjects affecting 
country life can be taken up by men who are qualified 
to speak on various themes. In this way a real adult 
educational program can be set up and maintained. 
I understand up in Vermont many of your country 
churches are doing this very thing. I strongly urge 
others to go and do likewise.’’ 

“What, Dr. Butterfield, would you say was one 
of the pressing needs of the country church in this 
country? I ask you this because I know you travel a 
great deal and have had many opportunities to ob- 
serve things.” 

“I would say, Mr. Low, that right now the thing 
needed more than anything else is a real, lively lay- 
men’s movement. We need more men in church 
Sunday morning. If they are not now in the habit of 
attending it is not due to any antagonism, but rather 
to inertia, indifference. Contacts with men in al 
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our rural sections might do something in the way of 
creating interest. Mind you, I am not thinking in terms 
of some high pressure salesman type of program. I 
am thinking of men, members of local churches, going 
out two by two to sit down in the kitchens of their 
neighbors, and just visiting, bringing up in the con- 
versation the need of the country church for men of 
vision, for men who really care about the things that 
matter most. Preaching can’t do this, for the men 
aren’t there. But friendly social calls can do much to 
do away with the present spirit of aloofness.” 

I asked this well known leader what could be 
done to bridge the gap that too often separates farm 
people from village folk. In many small towns this 
gap exists, and many ministers are conscious of it. 

Dr. Butterfield thought that it was up to the 
men and women in the villages to make the first move. 
He realized, as do many others, that social lines, the 
difference in educational advantages, cultural cleav- 
ages, all these, were more or less responsible for the 
condition now existing in many places. But let the 
village people, said he, invite the men and women 
and young people from the farms down to their social 
and other gatherings. Let the church observe farmers’ 
Sunday. Get them to mix, get them to feel that they 
are fellow citizens, fellow Americans, that all are 
bound in a common tie of brotherhood. ‘The church,” 
insisted Dr. Butterfield, ‘‘must not confine its minis- 


trations to its members or adherents only, but to 
everybody within its area of activity, and not alone to 
individuals one by one, but to organized groups.” 

You often hear it said that most American small 
towns are over-organized. Frequently pastors are up 
against it to find a night in which to put on their 
various activities. I questioned our friend about this. 
What would you do? I asked. ‘For one thing,” he 
said, “I should not try to duplicate what others are 
doing.’”’ He would not compete, he would aim to sup- 
plement what other agencies were doing. ‘‘My idea 
would be to make the church a channel through which 
the spiritual values of life would be preserved. In this 
respect the country church has an unusual challenge 
and opportunity.” 

“Before you put that notebook of yours into 


. your pocket, let me say one more thing, Mr. Low. 


The country church is coming into its own, better men 
are offering themselves for service, a new spirit is in 
the air. From now on there are going to be fewer but 
better rural churches, and the aim of the New England 
Town and Country Church Commission is to do 
everything in its power to make life better and fuller 
and richer for the people whom it has the honor to 
serve. God had but one Son and He made him a 
rural pastor. In his spirit let us go forward in the 
great task of winning the countryside for his glad 
service.” 


As Religion Sees It 


Samuel McCrea Cavert 


RIN view of the revival of old tribal tensions and 
animosities in various parts of the world today, 
doubtless due, in part, to the long continuance 
of the financial depression and, in part, to the 
growth of the spirit of nationalism, there is set for 
Americans the task of maintaining friendly and co- 
operative relations among the various cultural groups 
that compose our citizenship. 

The American solution for such a situation is not 
to be sought in ignoring or denying the differences 
and divisions that separate the groups that make up 
our population. Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
have their respective points of view, and their dis- 
tinctive convictions. Nothing is served by seeking 
some least common multiple of religious faith, or by 
attempting to shape all the elements among our people 
to a standard pattern. Room must be made for 
differences and the country made safe for them. Ten- 
sions and competitions are inevitable, but they can 
be civilized and can be utilized for the enrichment 
of the common life. 

The spirit of fair play in inter-group relations 
should not be difficult for a people as sports loving as 
Americans. It is only fair that each group should re- 
spect the right of other groups to their own loyalties 
and reverences. Catholics, Protestants and Jews will 
each make their affirmations in accordance with their 
respective convictions; but where there is not agree- 
ment there can be mutual respect. It is natural that 
every man should desire to be judged in terms. of his 
best, rather than of his worst traits, in terms of his 
successes rather than of his failures, and that he should 


be so judged is his right. This is true also of a group. 
The Jews would doubtless like to be judged by an 
Einstein, Protestants by an Albert Schweitzer and 
Catholics by a Cardinal Faulhaber. Every man, more- 
over, has a right to be judged in terms of his worth as 
an individual, regardless of his race, faith or color. 
Nothing has wrought more havoc in human relations 
than the fatal habit of loose generalization, such as 
that ‘‘the Jews’’ are such and such, ‘‘Protestants’”’ 
think so and so, or ‘“‘Catholics” do thus and thus. 

The observance of such principles and respect for 
such rights are essential to good sportsmanship in 
human relations, and would go far to ameliorate the 
strains and stresses that now disturb the social or- 
ganism. 

Of course there will be competitions between 
groups, but these need not be destructive or lead to 
hostility. They may be constructive and creative, in 
a civilization which is enriched by the differences that 
it includes. Fach of the major groups within our own 
country has its own contribution to make to the com- 
mon life. 

The heterogeneity, however, it must be noted, 
the unlikeness, that this involves is coherent, that is, 
it hangs together. And if groups which are in many 
ways unlike are to stick together sufficiently to form 
a society, they cannot live in isolation. They must de- 
termine to understand one another and discover ever 
new ways whereby, without surrender of the peculiar 
values of which they believe themselves to be the 
guardians, they may cooperate for common ends. 

It is this necessity that gives peculiar significance 
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to the Williamstown Institute on Human Relations 
which the National Conference of Jews and Christians 
is to hold at Williams College, August 22-80 of this 
year. On this historic campus where the Institute of 
Politics was held for many years, there will be gathered 
leaders among Catholics, Jews and Protestants to 
consider thoroughly and systematically some of their 
common interests and concerns as citizens in American 
communities, and to plan community and educational 
programs which will result in better inter-group rela- 
tions. This is the first enterprise of its kind to be 
undertaken in America, and has rich promise. The 
Institute is planned, we are told, as an occasion of 
study and exchange of experience—not for debate or 
for securing commitments to specific proposals or 
recommendations. Its chief purpose is to arrive at a 
common understanding of the causes of difficulties 
in community relations. 

Under the direction of Hon. Newton D. Baker, 


Far 
William 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 

cometh my help. Psalm 121: 1. 
») HE climb up the mountain had been physically 
‘| invigorating. But it had not helped my 
bitterness. I had just reached the top of the 
ee) pasture where the open space is met by the 
thick woods when I nearly stumbled over him. He 
was sitting on a rock with his face peering out over 
the valley. 

“T am sorry, my friend,” I said. “I was busy 
with so many things that I did not see you.” 

“Tt is quite all right,” he said without looking up. 
“Sit down if you care to.” 

I was glad to accept the invitation. 

My decision to climb the mountain had come on 
the spur of the moment. The RFD man had left 
the mail at 9.30. My letter from Shorney had not 
come. That meant another twenty-four hours of 
agony. It is no fun waiting to learn whether one 
still has a business or whether it has been wiped out. 
Life at the farmhouse was unspeakably dull. Even 
mountain climbing might help that. So I climbed. 

Now I glanced at my companion. He evidently 
was an old hand at it. 

“To you know this place well?” I asked him. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “I used to run over these 
hills when a boy and I never miss an opportunity to 
come back. You know there is something about get- 
ting home to the site of your dreams. You can really 
get a kick in dreaming them all over again.” 

“Dreams are all right for youngsters,” I said, 
“but when men get to our ages we have to face the 
practical things of life.”’ 

He heard me but did not make a direct reply. 
Instead he went on. 

“Then it is not aJone a reliving of the dream. 
But the hill helps one to stabilize his own life. Think 
of it! It was just yesterday I was worrying about the 
payment on a new car. Today I sit here on this hill 
and overlook a hundred square miles. A car doesn’t 
seem very important. One gets a sense of proportion. 


the Protestant, Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, the 
Catholic, and Mr. Roger W. Strauss, the Jew, co- 
chairmen of the National Conference, it is assured a 
wise and constructive leadership, and that it is open 
to the public should attract those who are concerned 
for the upbuilding of true American ideals of mutual 
consideration and cooperation tor high social ideals 
among the groups that compose America, from all 
parts of the country. Its program of lectures, round 
tables and reports of current experiments in com- 
munity cooperation will, without doubt, stimulate all 
the forces that now work for better relations among 
the diverse elements that make up our popula- 
tion. 

It is in such directions as that in which this un- 
dertaking is pointing that lies the hope of eseape in this 
country from the hostilities and hatreds that mar 
the history that is making elsewhere in many parts of 
the world today. 


View 
H. Leach 


I get what my mother used to call a ‘far view.’ She 
used to remove her reading glasses and look over the 
hills to get that vision. 

“Tt is a magnificent sight aeross the valley, isn’t 
it? I used to have a cave in the river bank just 
beyond the turn. It is where that cream-colored 
garage stands now. 

“T think of that when I sit here. I say those 
days are gone, the cave is gone, the fences have 
changed, but I am still here; the hill is still here; Jife 
must be stable despite all the changes.”’ 

I had had experience with this type of man before. 
But now I had a chance to speak my mind. 

“Look here, partner,” I said: “I don’t know you 
from Adam, but I have heard lots of speeches like 
yours during the past three years. I have heard 
smooth-voiced preachers drawing good salaries speak 
like this; I have heard women who never earned a 
dollar in their lives talk this way. 

“But I tell you that facts of life are facts. When- 
ever anyone tries to tell me that looking down from 
the hill makes one better prepared for life I know that 
he is a person who has had little of the bitter in life. 

“Take my case, for instance. Here I am a man 
of forty-five. I have worked hard to establish a little 
business. I have been honest, thrifty, and industrious. 
I want to protect my wife and three children. I have 
worked early and late. Then things all go to smash. 

“First comes the depression with decreased sales. 
Then come bank failures which take all of my money. 
Then come creditors by droves insisting that they 
have their pay right away. Most of these things are 
beyond my power. I am just an innocent victim in 
the pathway of a giant destroyer which is going to 
take everything I have from me. 

“The mailman passed me by this morning; per- 
haps tomorrow will bring me the word that everything 
has gone. Up against the real thing like that, one 
must deal with real solutions. Dreams, visions, the 
‘far view,’ these can mean nothing.” 


It was a pretty good argument. I wondered if 
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he would try to answer it. For a few minutes he was 
silent. Then: 

“Why did you climb the hill?” 

“T needed the physical exercise.” 

“T am sorry that I annoyed you,” he said. “As 
you say, my experience has probably been different 
from yours. But I really have found that it is a won- 
derful thing to get away from the confusion of town 
and come up here where one can see more clearly. 
Tt does help me.” 

His humility made me somewhat ashamed of 
myself. 


“T hope,” I told him, “‘that you will never have a 
loss so severe as to make you forget your dreams.” 

His cane slipped from his knees and he reached 
for it. The searching fingers were those of a man who 
has no eyes. For the first time I had a look in the 
sightless orbs which had been covered with his 
cap. 

I picked up his cane and placed it in his hand. 
But I could not speak. It was he who carried on the 
conversation. 

“Yes, sightless,”’ he said, “‘since 1917.” 

Then he looked out across his valley of dreams.. 


On Giving Credit 


F. C. Hoggarth 


zm) we listen to the Messiah, we might well 
Si give a thought to the librettist, the man 
who provided Handel with the words. For 
mC} had the words not been sent to him, there 
would doubtless have been no Messiah. There i is no 
question that the success of the oratorio was due in 
no small measure to the masterly choice of the words. 
Handel’s fortunes were at a particularly low ebb when 
a man called Charles Jennens forwarded him the se- 
lected passages of Scripture which became the basis 
of the work. When the work was completed in the 
amazingly short period of twenty-four days, Jennens 
claimed no small part of the credit and duly swelled 
with pride. 

Newman Flower, however, in his Life of Handel, 
points out that it was a half-starved little clergy- 
man, who lived with Jennens as his secretary, who 
did the work, the credit for which his master 
stole. It is only in the last year or two that tardy 
justice has been done to this hitherto unknown co- 
operator. Unfairness of that sort seems to have been 
all too frequent. 

It is no uncommon thing to find that the credit 
for things has gone in whole or in part to the wrong 
people, fame and honor have gone to some lesser 
name, whilst the greater name has been passed over in 
silence, just as at the confluence of the Rivers Aar 
and the smaller Rhine above Bale, the resulting river 
is known by the name of the smaller stream. 

In the conversion of the southern part of Great 
Britain, for instance, Augustine is commonly regarded 
as the apostle. Yet in the court of King Ethelbert 
there was a Christian long before Augustine came. 
For thirty years Ethelbert’s Queen—Bertha—had in 
that pagan court observed Christian rites and prayers. 
Augustine expected a task of more than ordinary dif- 
ficulty, and after embarking on his mission attempted 
to withdraw. Yet he found a welcome and a harvest 
awaiting him. With that in mind, one wonders if 
some of the credit for the conversion of England 
should not have gone to a woman! 

The credit for the discovery of chloroform has in 
the main gone to James Y. Simpson, yet it seems that 
the real discoverer of chloroform as an anesthetic was 
a chemist of Edinburgh, called Waldie, and it was he 
who suggested its use to Simpson, the surgeon. Wal- 
die went out to India, and it has been said that he re- 
fused to return to Scotland through resentment at 


not being given due credit for his part in the dis- 
covery. 

There is, we believe, a tablet commemorating 
Waldie’s work in the rooms of the Asiatic Society in 
Calcutta. Whatever the pros and cons of the case, it 
seems that the popular habit of giving all the credit 
to the surgeon isn’t quite fair to the chemist! 

This question of giving credit is one that closely 
touches everyday life. One constantly meets people 
who are sore and disgruntled because others have 
stolen their credit. Temperamentally some find it 
difficult to give credit. They prefer to take it. 
They do not believe that in this matter it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. Ambitious people are 
often not as considerate and conscientious in this re- 
gard as they should be, especially if they happen to 
be themselves of only second-rate ability. By stealing 
credit certain little people try to fill a big place. 

The founder of Christian Science was admittedly 
an astute woman. She was an adept at taking credit. 
Her debt to Quimby she never honestly acknowledged, 
and finally categorically denied. He of course could 
never have written “Science and Health,” but one has 
only to compare the Quimby manuscripts with 
“Science and Health” to see the considerable nature 
of the obligation. But, as R. H. L. Fisher says, 
“gratitude and honesty are flowers which seldom grow 
upon the soil of a nature at once hysterical and ambi- 
tious.” 

Such greedy taking of credit is scarcely the hall- 
mark of a noble mind! Common human failure 
though it is, it is none the less deplorable. 

One of the great secrets of fine living, and not 
least of living together, is a swift and generous readi- 
ness to give credit where it is due. Nothing so in- 
spires others to do their best, or binds people more 
loyally together in common causes. If some took a 
little less credit and gave a little more, there would be 
a happier and more contented spirit in many places. 
In the biography of Wheetman Pearson, that great 
contractor of genius, we found that among his golden 
rules in business was this: ‘‘Never fail to give all the 
credit possible where credit is due. Many men, 
large and brilliant in other ways, are very small in this 
respect, and are apt to apportion too much credit to 
themselves. Be impartial, and err, if at all, on the side 
of giving too much rather than too little credit to 
others.”’ 
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The Labor Sunday Message’ 


@lOR over five years the people of this land have 
“| suffered untold hardship. Millions have 
vainly sought work. Some 20,000,000 men, 

oo women and children have been thrown upon 
public relief. Other millions have lived in constant 
fear of the same fate. In city, town and country, 
many American families have been reduced to living 
standards unprecedented in our history. All this has 
produced strife and bitterness. Both in our great 
cities and in rural areas labor unrest, strikes and lock- 
outs have grown in number and severity. In many 
areas troops have been called out. Armed bands have 
sought to intimidate those who would protest against 
their conditions of labor. Scores have been killed 
and hundreds have been injured in these conflicts. 
But this crisis is not confined to our own land. In 
nearly all countries the outlook is similar. Govern- 
ments have seemed powerless to solve the problems 
created by modern civilization. And over all there 
hangs the constant threat of war fought with the devas- 
tating weapons created by science. 

The churches of America have not been and can- 
not be indifferent to this situation. They cannot 
pass by on the other side and say it is not their concern. 
The Founder of their faith declared that he came that 
men might have life and have it abundantly. The 
conditions under which men live and secure their food, 
clothing and shelter in no small measure affect their 
spiritual as well as their physical well-being. Men may 
justly ask today for some word of hope and counsel 
in this fearful time. Especially may those who toil 
look to the disciples of the Carpenter of Nazareth 
who said: ‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden.” The organized opposition to the 
Christian Church today is in no small measure due to 
its failure adequately to meet a justified expectation. 

But in the midst of our suffering a glorious truth 
shines clear. For the first time in human history, 
man has the technical knowledge to solve his economic 
problem. He can at last provide sufficient material 
goods for an abundant life. Since the depression the 
researches of scientists and engineers, the findings of 
private and governmental commissions, have been re- 
iterating this same basic fact. The natural resources 
of the United States of America and the industrial 
and agricultural equipment are sufficient to give every 
man, woman and child the material basis for the good 
life. Recent governmental estimates and other au- 
thoritative studies have indicated that had our plant 
been used to capacity in 1929 over $4,000 in goods and 
services could have been supplied to every American 
family. Nevertheless, 16,000,000 American families, 
or nearly two-thirds of our people, actually received 
in that year less than $2,000. That was six years ago. 
Since then inventions and improvements in techno- 
logical processes have marched steadily on. The 
clear truth is that from a purely physical, engineering 
point of view we could now produce enough fully 
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and completely to banish poverty. Yet, in spite of 
this potential plenty, restricted production in both 
industry and agriculture is the rule, while devastating 
poverty and unemployment continue. We have the 
natural resources; we have the machinery; we can 
produce enough for all. This good news must be pro- 
claimed to every worker with hand or brain. 

Effective means must be found to eradicate sins 
of selfishness and to make this abundance available 
for all. The solution of the deplorable maladjustment 
in distribution is adequate income for the masses and 
security of employment. Only by a more equalized 
ability to purchase can the anomaly of want in the 
midst of abundance be solved. To achieve such an 
end new forms of social control must be designed. 
New ways must be found. 

But these new ways cannot be found unless men 
are free to discuss frankly and openly the problems 
before them. We rejoice in the great American prin- 
ciple of free speech and press which is enthroned in 
our federal and state constitutions. This principle 
has its roots in the Christian faith. We would solemnly 
point out that the changes which must come in our 
economic set-up can come peaceably only if the chan- 
nels of communication are kept open. True Ameri- 
cans and true Christians must be ever alert to repel 
any attempt to deprive them of these civil rights so 
important in a democracy. Moreover, they must 
champion these rights for the weakest among us, for 
if one group be suppressed it will only be a question of 
time until such suppression is extended to all who dare 
voice opposition to those temporarily in power. 

Again it is important on this Labor Sunday, as 
we extend our greetings to the toilers of the nation, to 
point out the basic importance of organization. Em- 
ployers have found it decidedly to their benefit to 
band themselves together for mutual aid and counsel. 
It is equally important that the men who labor should 
band themselves together that they, too, may bargain 
collectively through their own freely chosen repre- 
sentatives. We rejoice that the churches have gone 
on record in their Social Ideals for ‘‘the right of em- 
ployees and employers, alike, to organize for collective 
bargaining and social action; protection of both in the 
exercise of this right; the obligation of both to work 
for the public good; encouragement of cooperatives 
and other organizations among farmers and other 
groups.”’ Such organization of those who labor with 
hand or brain is essential if justice for all is to be 
achieved. It is good to recall that the American labor 
leader, Samuel Gompers, declared: “I have been 
jealous that the American labor movement should 
never lose its character of a great crusade for human 
justice.” 

Finally, the churches must ceaselessly proclaim 
that out of the heart are the issues of life. True re- 
ligion must stand always not only against exploita- 
tion but against the very desire to exploit. The 
Christian religion demands now and must always de- 
mand that both human hearts and human institutions 
be controlled and judged by that mind which was in 
Christ Jesus. 
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A World Time Saver 


Lucia Ames Mead 


OT long since, at a conference of scholars, the 
need for many nations in an interdependent 
world of having a second language was 
emphasized. Greeks, Albanians, Danes, 

Chinese, Japanese, and Russians know that the great 
nations of the Western world will not learn their lan- 
guages; and modern commerce and culture are ham- 
pered unless these and other nations learn English, 
French or German. Strangely enough, not a word 
was said about the enormous importance in a world of 
radio connection, a world now become absolutely in- 
terdependent, of teaching an easiest possible phonetic 
auxiliary language that could be learned in a quarter 
of the time devoted to any existing language, which is 
full of idioms, ambiguities, and, if English or French, 
of a spelling which it takes our children years to 
learn. 

Whether this language be Esperanto or some im- 
provement on that which seems desirable, it ought to 
be possible in the next generation for the lessening of 
national isolation and misunderstanding to enable 
the man in Tokyo or Buenos Aires or Tibet to listen 
to the same radio message and be in touch with the 
whole world. Today, if a Portuguese or Persian or 
Czechoslovakian makes a discovery or invention the 
news must be translated into one hundred different 
languages for the world to know it. Multitudes of 
African tribes with their varied dialects are now 
doomed to continued ignorance if they do not learn a 
difficult European language. 

We English-speaking adults forget the difficulties 
of the foreigner in pronouncing our th, in perceiving 
the three or four definitions of words like current, 
in learning whose sister is referred to in sentences 
like “John Smith met James Brown with his sister.”’ 
Millions of school years can be wasted in the next 
generation in mastering linguistic difficulties wholly 
unnecessary, and for which the busy modern world 
has no time. Zamenof, the inventor of Esperanto, 
was incited to create it because he lived in a city 
where four languages were spoken and difficulties in 
mutual understanding created constant irritation, 
and even violence. Perhaps he erred in building his 
new phonetic language on the roots of the five great 
nations of Europe, and would have done much better 
to base them on Latin roots. That is for psychologists 
and linguists to determine after repeated tests with 
children. 

But one thingis certain, if this suffering and 
apprehensive generation is truly to cooperate and 
lessen waste of time, money, and effort with the new 
leisure which invention is creating, a perfectly simple 
language like a railroad track instead of a meandering 
cow-path will help reach the goal of mutual under- 
standing. If some Rockefeller or Carnegie would 
give the year’s running expenses of a battleship, this 
could be accomplished by the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation in Paris under the auspices of 
the League of Nations. 

Nothing can prevent the development by a fan- 
astic patriotism of the Erse language by the ardent 


followers of De Valera. Every little land will hug its 
own dialect and be welcome to it, but its children will 
not have to spend time, unless they choose, in mas- 
tering three or four existing languages. All scholars 
will want to read Shakespeare, Goethe, and Dante in 
the original tongue; but if the great Christian Church 
can read the Bible and get its poetry and wisdom in a 
translation, if Germans can love Shakespeare as much 
as we do in their own admirable translation, if most of 
us read Homer and Sophocles in translations, there is 
no need to fear that the classics will suffer if trans- 
lated into a scientifically created language. The Bible, 
and, I think, Shakespeare, have already been put into 
Esperanto. 

All that is needed for the teaching in all the nor- 
mal schools of the world of the new,auxiliary language 
is that it should be first standardized by experts and 
then endowment given to spread it in textbooks and 
dictionaries in every language. What a boon to 
the hundreds of millions of Asiatics to learn in one- 
tenth of the time necessary to master their own lan- 
guage, or Japanese, or Chinese, or Hindu, if there were 
an easy means of communication with the many of 
their own races now shut off by different dialects from 
adequate communication. 

These are anxious, chaotic days of transition in a 
new order of finance and industry and civilization. 
Social and political problems demand supreme at- 
tention, while new inventions create unemployment 
and distress, and wars between jealous nations speak- 
ing different languages ‘threateni Eden’s trip to 
Russia, Poland, and other lands was possible only 
through interpreters. War between nations would be 
almost abolished if men all over the globe learned 
through a common language the principles of the 
economics of an interdependent world. 

The Advisory Committee of the I. A. I. L. A. 
(International Auxiliary International Language As- 
sociation) is composed of some of our ablest scholars 
and progressive men and women. Its address is Box 
118, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. It de- 
plores the fact that, in spite of the ‘unprecedented 
development in new mechanisms for world com- 
munication, world affairs are still. carried on by the 
cumbersome system of translation and interpretation 
used five thousand years ago.’’... It tells us that in al- 
most nine hundred primary and secondary schools 
Esperanto has been or is taught in forty-six languages. 
The International Labor Office at Geneva publishes a 
bi-monthly bulletin in Esperanto. Teachers look 
upon it as a valuable aid to children in grasping the 
intricacies of their mother tongues and foreign lan- 
guages. 

A language whose spelling and pronunciation 
can be learned in ten minutes is certainly worth 
considering by practical business men—one in which 
prefixes and affixes save learning many words, e. g., 
alta, high; malalta, low; bona, good; malbona, bad. 
This is a boon to all who prefer simplicity to com- 
plexity and who know that time is one of man’s most 
precious possessions. 
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National Y. P. C. U. Convention- Institute 
William E. Gardner 


IN Saturday, July 6, the National Y. P. C. U. 
Convention-Institute opened at Ferry Beach 
Park, Saco, Maine, with between sixty and 

seventy delegates in attendance. ‘The after- 

noon was a busy one, with delegates and friends ar- 
riving from Georgia, Washington, D. C., New York, 

New Jersey, and all parts of New England. The open- 

ing session was called to order at 7.30 p.m. in Rowland 

Hall by the president, Arthur I. Olson of Danbury, 

Conn. The invocation was given by the Rev. E. 

Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, R. I., who began his 

career in the ministry as a missionary of the Y. P. 

C.U. Mr. Olson then gave the annual address of the 

president, in which he reported a net gain of twenty- 

two new unions as a decided contrast to the losses of 
the last few years. He urged the members to realize 
the importance of the critical financial situation which 
the Union faces, and paid tribute to the loyal co- 
operation and support of the Universalist General 

Convention during the past year. 

Following the address of the president, the oc- 
casional address was given by the Rev. G. H. Leining, 
pastor of the Universalist church in Melrose, Mass. 
It was a splendid address—one which held the at- 
tention of the delegates and gave them some very per- 
tinent things to think about, not only during the 
convention but to take home with them and remember 
during the coming year. 

A disagreeable rain prevented having the Sunday 
morning church service in the grove, so it was held in 
the Quillen. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Benjamin Hersey, pastor of the Congress Square 
Universalist Church, Portland, Maine. The Rey. 
Stanley Manning, dean of the Convention-Institute, 
and the Rev. G. H. Leining assisted in the service. 

One of the high lights of the week’s program came 
on Sunday evening, when the delegates gathered in 
the Quillen to hear the Rev. H. Stewart Carter of Lon- 
don, England. Mr. Carter is president of the British 
Unitarian Young People’s League and also president 
of the Leyden International Bureau, an international 
association of Free Christian and Free Religious 
Youth of which the Y. P. C. U. is a member. For 
three hours the group sat and listened intently to the 
word which Mr. Carter brought about the organiza- 
tion and work of the two organizations of which he 
is president. His answers to many questions from 
the audience showed him to be a keen observer of 
international relations in general. It was with regret 
that the group saw him depart the next morning, so 
that he could get ready to sail back to England on 
Tuesday. 

With the new arrangement of institute classes 
combined with the convention going into effect, the 
classes began on Monday morning. Due to the illness 
of his wife, the Rev. Frank Chatterton had found it 
necessary to resign as dean a few weeks before. The 
Rev. Stanley Manning very capably took over the 
duties as dean as well as conducting a class in “‘Charac- 
ter and Conduct.’ Another course was given by the 
Rev. Benjamin Hersey on “Youth’s Part in the New 


Church.”’ A class in Y. P. C. U. problems and meth- 
ods was held on Tuesday and Thursday from eleven 
o’clock until 12.15. On Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday during this period the business sessions of the 
convention were held, with a final session on Saturday 
morning. The afternoons were open for recreation. 

The business session on Monday was devoted to 
the reading of reports of officers for the past year. It 
is significant to note that the officers recognized the 
inadequacies of the present program of the Y. P. C. U. 
and the necessity for a new program that would meet 
the needs of all young people’s groups in the denomi- 
nation. 

At the business session on Wednesday reports 
were continued, and a report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Universalist General Convention was 
read by Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent. 
The Y. P. C. U. Executive Board had passed a vote 
in May asking the General Convention to appoint a 
committee to meet with the delegates of the National 
Convention and discuss plans for the future of youth 
work in the Universalist denomination. This com- 
mittee was unable to meet at the convention, but met. 
before it and drew up a report, which Dr. Etz gave. 
The report pointed out the difference in the type of 
program needed for the young people today and that 
needed between 1889 and 1900, when the Union was 
first organized. It suggested what the modern pro- 
gram for young people should be in the light of present 
day needs on the part of the young people. It sug- 
gested an organizational set-up similar to that of the 
Congregational Pilgrim Fellowship, functioning to 
meet the needs of all young people’s groups in the de- 
nomination, whether they call themselves Young 
People’s Christian Unions or not, and not simply 
serving a few groups that formally affiliate with the 
organization. Many other pertinent suggestions were 
made by the committee, which assured the Union of 
the utmost cooperation and support of the General 
Convention in working out a program. 

The report was received enthusiastically by the 
delegates, and a vote of thanks was extended to the 
committee and to Dr. Etz for bringing the report to 
the convention. 

The following recommendation was later adopted 
by the convention: 


Voted: That the Executive Board endeavor to carry 
out at once, in so far as is now practicable, the program 
and suggestions of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion to provide for the future of young people’s work 
in the Universalist denomination. 


A heated discussion took place before the above 
vote was taken, as some of the delegates felt that this 
plan was a substitute for the merger plan. Most of 
the delegates, however, agreed that this plan would 
be valuable whether or not merger with the Y. ie 
R. U. took place. 

Following the adoption of this recommendation, 


the following recommendation was adopted regarding 


merger with the Y. P. R. U.: 
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Realizing that much of the desire for a merger 
with the Young People’s Religious Union has come 
about through the inadequate program of the Y. P. 
C. U. to meet the needs of the young people of the de- 
nomination, and recognizing the definite progress which 
has been made by the Union during the past year with 
the generous cooperation and support of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, and recognizing the possi- 
bilities of developing a program during the next year 
based on the report of the advisory committee of the 
Universalist General Convention, which has all the in- 
dications of the unqualified support and cooperation 
of the General Convention, and which will meet the 
needs of all youth groups in the denomination, we 
recommend that action on merger with the Y. P. R. U. 
be postponed until the next convention, by which time 
we will have had an opportunity to observe the program 
which is to be developed, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Board to continue active 
cooperation and fellowship with the Y. P. R. U. 


The above recommendation was adopted by a 
vote of forty-six to six. 

Another important recommendation was adopted 
which joined the Y. P. C. U. with the Y. P. R. U. in 
extending an invitation to the Leyden International 
Bureau to hold its 1936 international meeting and 
conference in the United States as guests of the two 
American member groups. 

Other recommendations adopted included one 
ealling for the appointment of a committee to start 
plans for the observance of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Y. P. C. U. in 1939; one for support of The 
Christian Leader and cooperation with the editor in 
extending its circulation; one calling the attention 
of the Universalist General Convention to the desir- 
ability of a regional form of organization in the de- 
nomination, and also calling for a survey of the present 
geographical set-up of the Y. P. C. U. and plans for a 
regional set-up. 

A recommendation was adopted by which the 
National Union would take over the financial re- 
sponsibility of the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp 
which now is in the hands of the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island state organization, if requested to do so 
by the State Union. 

A recommendation was adopted regarding a pro- 
posed diabetic camp, “that the Executive Board 
appoint a committee to investigate the possibilities 
of undertaking a diabetic camp in Illinois similar to 
the Clara Barton Camp in Massachusetts.” 

A recommendation that the Y. P. C. U. endeavor 
to promote interest in the Universalist Herald, and 
that news items be sent to it, was adopted. Other 
recommendations adopted covered routine matters. 

During the week the delegates gathered each 
evening for some form of recreational activity. On 
Monday and Tuesday evenings informal socials were 
held, on Wednesday night Ferry Beach was deserted 
in favor of Old Orchard, where all amused themselves 
in various ways, on Thursday night a beautiful boat 
ride out on the ocean and up the river, on Friday 
stunt night was enjoyed in Rowland Hall, with the 
annual banquet and dance coming on Saturday night. 

One hundred and five persons sat down to a de- 
licious meal at the banquet. Many unioners, es- 
pecially alumni, had come for the last week-end to 


= 


share the good time and be with the group once again. 
Donald Manning, Connecticut Y. P. C. U. state 
president, made an exceptionally good toastmaster. 
Those at the head table included Mayor Fernald of 
Saco, Dr. Roger F. Etz, President Arthur I. Olson 
and Mrs. Olson, the Rev. Stanley Manning, the Rev. 
Douglas Robbins of Lowell, Mass., John Brigham, 
president of the Y. P. R. U., Eugenia Minor, retiring 
board member, Fred Kelley, Maine state president, 
Frederick Allen, retiring treasurer, William E. Gard- 
ner, secretary, J. Stewart Diem, vice-president, and 
Arthur Littlefield, treasurer. 

The installation of officers was conducted at the 
conclusion of the annual pledging at the banquet table. 
In a very fitting ceremony Dr. Roger F. Etz installed 
the following officers, who had been elected previously 
at the business session: President, Arthur I. Olson 
of Danbury, Conn.; vice-president, J. Stewart Diem of 
Brooklyn, New York; secretary, William E. Gardner 
of Canton, Mass.; treasurer, Arthur B. Littlefield of 
Newton Center, Mass.; trustees for two years, Mrs. 
Virginia Rhyne Wing of Montgomery, Alabama, and 
the Rev. Douglas Robbins of Lowell, Mass. 

The installation was followed by the annual dance 
held in Rowland Hall, and the evening closed with a 
friendship circle in the Quillen. 

Sunday morning the delegates had the privilege 
of hearing a fine sermon preached by the president of 
the General Convention, Mr. Victor A. Friend. 

All Sunday afternoon the bell at the Quillen could 
be heard tolling the sad news that delegates were 
leaving to go to their homes. Many of them had 
come a long distance, and we know, because it was one 
of the finest conventions ever held, that they will be 
back with us at the next convention. 

* * * 
WE ARE ALL ALIKE 
From time to time the Drifter, like every other person to 
whom writing is a profession, receives a manuscript to read. 
The author, almost always unknown to him—and to the public 
at large—begs that he will be so kind as to peruse this little work 
and advise said author, first, as to the best means of marketing 
same, and, second, what faults, if any, of style or content it may 
possess. Like the famous letters which Mark Twain wrote to 
people who bored him and then never sent, a missive has been 
composed by the Drifter for this occasion. It reads something 
like this: 
Dear Sir (or Madam): A glance at your manuscript 
has convinced me of what I suspected before I even 
glanced—that it is without merit. If I were without 
other means of support I should charge you for this 
opinion a sum commensurate with the years of profes- 
sional training and practice that enable me to form it. 

But I give it free. There are, of course, several dozen 

publishers in New York City alone—you will find their 

names in the telephone book—who will doubtless be 
only too happy, on receipt of your manuscript accom- 
panied by return postage, to send you a similar opinion. 


This letter the Drifter keeps in the left-hand top drawer of 
his desk, and when he has just bought postage for and dispatched 
one of the unfortunate manuscripts to its author, accompanied 
by a polite note containing a considerably more Milquetoast ver- 
sion of his opinion of the work and a revelation of how manuscripts 
reach publishers, he takes it out and reads it through. But it will 
never be mailed. And in that he suspects that he is no different 
from ninety-nine out of a hundred literary persons who are often 
similarly besought.—The Drifter, in The Nation. 
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How Bad Is Japan? 


NHERE are some things that can be said about 
her that are perfectly true and are pretty 
bad. Upton Close says the most of them— 
besides some that aren’t true. 

“No one can feel more bitter against Japanese 
militarism than the missionary, who sees what it 
does to the fine young men he meets in school and 
Bible class. 

But the West sometimes fails to remember that 
she taught Japan modern warfare; and that Japan 
alone among Oriental nations stands as an acknowl- 
edged world power because she showed the world that 
she could fight. 

Can you wonder that the Japanese, seeing their 
potentially far stronger neighbors overrun and treated 
with insolent contempt, or at best indulgent conde- 
scension, by Western nations, look upon their army 
and navy with gratitude and respect? 

When we are asked, ‘““What sort of people are 
the Japanese, anyway? Do you trust them? Do you 
feel safe there?”’ we answer: “They are kindly, friendly, 
generous, honest, marvelously polite, and possessed 
of a very noble culture. We do trust them, and we 
feel safer here than we would in Chicago.” 

The fact that American and Furopean parents, 
the past twenty-five years, have let their children 
from five to eighteen years of age go across the great 
city of Tokyo to the American School, all alone, is 
pretty good evidence of the essential decency of the 
plain people there. 

The almost innumerable instances of recovery 
of lost articles have convinced Westerners in Japan 
that the average Japanese is honest. There are no 
gangsters, no bank holdups, no kidnapings for ransom 
in Japan. We know that the human material in Japan 
is good—just as good as anywhere else on earth. 

At the same time we know the evils in Japan: 
prostitution; bad industrial conditions; terrible eco- 
nomic, mora], and physical waste through the liquor 
traffic; suppression of freedom of thought; militarism. 

In the face of this admission, consider the fol- 
lowing facts. 

Japan is not wholly under military control. When 
Premier Inukai was killed he was succeeded, not by a 
militarist, but by a notably pacific old gentleman, 
Viscount Saito. Soon General Araki was no longer 
even Minister of War. 

There are strong reasons for believing that big 
business in Japan is opposed to military domination 
of the country. Up to 1931 Chambers of Commerce 
openly opposed the great military expenditures. 
Note that the head of the greatest business house in 
the Far East was assassinated by the same group 
that killed Mr. Inukaji. Note that so pacific a man as 
Dr. Ikki was made president of the Privy Council in- 
stead of the Fascist, Earon Hiranuma, who was the 
vice-president. 

These things happen because enormously power- 
ful but quiet forces in Japan, represented chiefly by 
Prince Saionji, do not propose to give the military 
extremists a wholly free hand. 


Darley Downs 


The common references to a military dictator- | 
ship or a fascist regime in Japan are simply inaccurate. 
The military branches have very great power in 
Japan, but she still has constitutional government; 


‘ the newspapers violently discuss political matters; 


there are elections, certainly as free from corruption 
as many in America; and university professors believe 
enough in academic freedom to suffer for it in behalf 
of a colleague. 

As an example: In 1933 a prominent professor 
in the law department of the great Kyoto Imperial 
University was dismissed for radicalism. His col- 
leagues in the department resigned in protest, hoping 
to secure his reinstatement. He was not reinstated, 
and nearly the whole law faculty went out with 
him. 

What about industry? We are hearing a great 
deal these days about cooperatives. Cooperative credit 
associations were first organized in Japan in 1275, and 
there were said to be a million of them operating in 
1915. Ninomiya Sentoku organized in 1843 the Hoto- 
kusha which worked for many of the things now found 
in the objectives set forth by Kagawa and the most 
advanced leaders of the cooperative movement. 

There are [ten thousand producers’ and con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, mostly the former, and mostly 
suffering from a lack of the real cooperative spirit, but 
still doing much for the good of Japan’s desperately 
poor farmers. There are twelve definitely Christian 
cooperatives with 11,586 members. 

Treasurer Sakata of the Kumiai Headquarters, 
himself a prominent Osaka manufacturer, writes of the 
Gunze Silk Company, whose founder is an earnest 
Christian, and which produces what is recognized in 
world markets as the very finest raw silk: “Since the 
stock is held by the employees, it has the largest num- 
ber of stockholders of any company in Japan.” 

What are the major achievements of Christianity 
in Japan? 

It has saved souls. I gather saving souls is con- 
sidered a little old-fashioned in some areas of Con- 
gregationalism—not so by its foreign missionaries nor 
by the indigenous churches. There are 215,000 
Protestant Christians in Japan today. And they give. 
two million six hundred thousand yen a year for the 
work of their churches. 

Protestant churches have gained twenty-two per- 
cent in membership during the last five years, largely 
as a result of the Kingdom of God Movement. Prob- 
ably half a million Japanese have been baptized in the 
Protestant churches of Japan since mission work was 
started there. Surely, if the fifteenth chapter of Luke 
means anything to us at all, that is a very great 
achievement. 

It has produced great Christians. I don’t have 
to persuade you that Kagawa is a great Christian. 
I yield to none in my appreciation of Kagawa, but 
he would want me to tell you that there are many 
other great Christians in Japan, in their own way quite 


as peraligent for the bringing in of the Kingdom there. 
as he. 
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For example, Dr. and Mrs. Hiromichi Kozaki, 
Michio Kozaki, Motojiro Sugiyama, Mrs. Kubushiro, 
Mrs. Gauntlett, Miss Hayashi, Miss Kawai, Bishop 
Akazawa, Dr. Tada, Mr. Nishio, Mr. Hatanaka, 
Bishop Matsui, President Ave, Dr. Ibuka, Baron Sato, 
and Commissioner Yamamuro. There’s a thriiling 
story about each. 

Time would fail me to speak of such as Nijima, 
Honda, Madame Yajima, and Uemura, whose spirits 
join with the host from all lands in that encompassing 
“cloud of witnesses” who spur us on “to run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us.” 

Christianity produced the social service move- 
ment in Japan. Christian social service institutions 
form now only a smal] part of the total, and we should 
rejoice that government, Buddhist, and other non- 
Christian agencies are beginning to.take their share 
of the work. 

Nevertheless, all agree that missionaries started 
the movement. The Church supplied all the pioneer 
leaders in non-Christian agencies, and most of the 
best individual institutions are still the Christian 
settlements like ours at Osaka and the fine group of 
Methodist institutions in Tokyo. 

Christianity has produced and still leads the 
Anti-Vice Movement. The women of the W. C. T. U. 
led by Mrs. Kubushiro, cooperating with the men of 
the Purity Society led by Dr. Iso Abe, formerly a 
Congregational minister, are driving licensed prostitu- 
tion out of Japan. While innumerable non-Christians 
have cooperated, the credit will be due absolutely to 
these Christian reformers who still lead. 

It produced the temperance movement in Japan, 
the significant leaders of which are still all Christians. 
Tens of thousands of students and industrial workers 
are joining the League and becoming personal ab- 
stainers. 

It produced the peace movement in Japan. It 


is weak, but far from dead. I heard Baron Sakatina 
publicly declare that Gilbert Bowles of the Friends 
Mission had done more to develop internationalism in 
Japan than any other person in the empire. 

It has done more than anything else to improve 
the condition of women. Kagawa told a former secre- 
tary of the American Board that this was ninety per- 
cent of the total contribution of Christianity to Japan. 
He said it had practically ended concubinage in Japan. 
Modern Japan has seen an enormous change in the 
public attitude toward the matter. Woman in the 
family system, in her legal status, in her opportunity 
for higher education, is coming into a new day of dig- 
nity and freedom; and Kagawa is right—Christianity, 
certainly more than anything else, has brought this 
to pass. 

Christianity has penetrated the whole fabric of 
Japan’s intellectual and moral life. This sort of thing 
is not susceptible of precise measurement, but it is 
safe to say that the influence of Christianity on the 
life and thought of the people as a whole, is enor- 
mously out of proportion to the mere four-tenths of 
one percent of the population who are baptized Chris- 
tians. A non-Christian’s reverent and sympathetic 
dramatization of the life of Christ was the most 
popular play in Tokyo one season a few years ago. 

Missions, I honestly believe, are doing more than 
anything else to prevent war. What else in God’s 
name is America doing to show Japan that it feels 
toward her anything but suspicion and _ hostility? 
Surely, there is no country where friendly interpreters 
of the best of American civilization are more needed 
than in Japan; there is no country which more clearly 
needs and deserves those who can interpret her best 
to America; and this immensely significant service 
has been and is still being rendered by the missionaries 
and the Japanese Christians.—The Missionary Herald, 
(Congregational). 


A Meditation for the Week Ahead 


Robert Merrill Bartlett 


IV. New Leadership for a New Age 


CAD HILE Mahatma Gandhi was in Switzerland 
@ some time ago a young man asked him, 
SB) “What qualities do you think a leader for 
OWNS this age should have?” The wise man 
from India gave an unexpected answer; he did not 
say the possession of a 16-cylinder car, but “‘Realiza- 
tion of God every minute of each twenty-four hours.”’ 
Then some one asked, ‘“‘What do you mean by God?” 
Gandhi replied: “Truth is God and the way to find 
Him is through love. A leader must have’ complete 
mastery over himself. Anger must be banished and 
fear and falsehood. You must lose yourself. You 
must not please yourself with sensual pleasures. ‘Thus 
purified, you get power. It is not your own, Heels 
God’s. Wherein does my strength lie? What am I? 
A boy of fifteen could fell me with a blow. I am 
nothing, but I have become detached from fear and 
desire, so that I know God’s power.” Gandhi has a 
philosophy of two words: ‘““Truth and Love.” He be- 
lieves that all religions worship one God and all seek 
after truth. Through prayer he has found a strength 


of character and a remarkable endurance that make 
him master over hardship. He has found that truth 
becomes real only through doing something for hu- 
manity. He has joined himself with the people of 
India. He eats the food of the poorest peasant, wears 
clothes of a laborer and gives all his property and 
energy to overcome the caste system, poverty and 
ignorance. Gandhi demonstrates a new leadership 
and suggests a new program for us to follow in re- 
ligion, commerce and diplomacy. Dictators and im- 
perialists will fail as they have in the past, while the 
principles of truth and love will slowly be established 
as the foundations upon which character, prosperity 
and world cooperation are built. 


Prayer 


Dear Father, we use our time trying to get many 
things and as soon as we have them they begin to lose 
their value. We long to find real values—pleasures 
that last and friendships that are true. We do not 
pray for luxury or ease, we want the reward that 
comes to those who fil! a real place in the world, who 
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are needed and sought after, who know the joy of 
creating and achieving. Save us in these difficult days 
from losing faith when the way of preparation seems 
long and opportunities to work out our ideas are hard 
to find. We pray for the qualities we need to make 
us what we ought to be: Health, ambition, honesty, 
initiative, reverence and endurance. Give us courage 


An Untrained 


I have been deeply interested in the articles appearing in 
Advance by “High Salaried Men” and ‘Low Salaried Men.” I 
had hoped that someone more gifted than myself would speak 
for the “untrained minister,’”’ who has been spoken of as rather 
problematical in the previous articles. 

I came to South Dakota in 1910. The cry then was: ‘“‘Come 
over and help us. Trained or untrained—we need you.”’ Where 
were the ‘‘trained’’ men at that time? I was then over thirty 
years of age, married, and had two children. I had left school to 
help support my widowed mother at the age of thirteen. This 
was all the schooling I had except a little night school work, which 
was done after working in the cotton mills for ten hours a day. 

I did not enter the ministry with the idea that it was easy, 
or because I had made a failure of everything else. The last posi- 
tion I had before entering the ministry I held for eleven years, 
and when I left I was receiving the very top wages paid for that 
kind of work. I have in my desk some letters which are priceless 
to me, which I received from the head officials of that firm. 

Now for the religious side of my work. I had been a teacher 
in the Sunday schoo for a good many years, Sunday school su- 
perintendent for six years and deacon of the church for seven 
years. I saw the ministry from an official point of view. I know 
what it feels like to have to tell a minister whom you love that it 
would be best for the church, and for himself, to test the feeling 
of the church as to whether he should stay or not; and this after 
he had given twenty-two years of his life to that one church. 
I had to do it. The verdict was, “Go.” This experience, how- 
ever, cemented our friendship closer. In following my everyday 
work among a group of men who lived on a very low level of life 
I tried to do what I could for them. When sorrow came into 
their lives, I tried to comfort them. I have knelt in prayer by 
the bedside of a fellow workman while wearing my rough working 
clothes. Some of the sweetest memories that I have are the way 
these humble efforts of mine were received by their families. I 
was just one of the boys—not a trained minister. The ministry 
had, however, always appealed to me. One Sunday night our 
minister spoke from the words, ‘‘Who, then, is willing to conse- 
crate his service this day unto the Lord?” 1 Chronicles 25:5. I 
answered, “I will,” meaning the ministry. But how? became 
the next question. 

I spoke to our minister about it, and he advised strongly 
against it. He pointed out to me the possibilities that were at 
hand in the church and Sunday school with which I was con- 
nected. I saw the force of his argument and tried to forget the 
ministry as much as possible, but, by a strange turn of events, 
the day that his farewell sermon was preached by his own son 
(he himself was too ill to do it), that evening I was forced to take 
charge of the evening service. The hymns were chosen by my 
wife. I did not know what they were. The one before the ser- 
mon was “‘How Firm a Foundation.” After the singing of that 
hymn all fear fled and I got through. I had preached my first 
sermon. Strange as this may seem, it is nevertheless true. In 
less than a year I was in South Dakota, in charge of a small 
church, at a salary of $650, out of which we had to pay a cash 
rent of $144. 

We had to begin keeping house all over again, purchase horse 
and buggy, furniture, and so forth. The year 1911 was the dry 
year. Our people raised little or no crop, but they did build a new 
and fairly comfortable parsonage. Two and a half years were 


to eliminate from our lives everything that is un- 
essential. Make us masters over passion and desire. 
Keep us free from the dominance of things, that we 
may live for the values that endure. Help us to make 
our religion a clear-cut program that means something 
vital to us—a way of life that demonstrates something 
uplifting to others. Amen. 


Minister Speaks 


spent on this field, during which time I was ordained. Leaving 
this field, I next took up work with the American Sunday Schooi 
Union in Minnesota. I stayed with them for six years and had 
my salary raised every year. The last word I had from Dr. 
Williams, then Secretary of Missions, was, ‘‘I find no fault in 
him.” During these years our eldest daughter finished high 
school and wanted to go to college. For several years she had 
worked Saturdays and during school vacation in order to save 
money for college expenses. That year, 1919, saw me back in 
the regular pastorate in South Dakota, at a country church 
seventeen miles from town, salary $1,100 and a girl going to 
Carleton College. I had to ask my people to pay me a month’s 
salary in advance in order to pay the first semester fee. 

How we got through those four years I do not know, but we 
did—thanks a lot to ‘“‘missionary barrels” and the ability of my 
wife to recreate the things found in them. The girl had no new 
dress, coat, or hat, during those four years. At the same time her 
roommates were paying $18 for a pair of shoes, $80 to $100 for 
coats, and my wife was using suet in place of lard, and in many 
cases in place of butter. She herself has bought one new coat and 
not one silk dress in these twenty-four years. 

Before the eldest girl was through college the youngest girl 
was ready for high school. Another move was necessary. This 
time our salary was to have been $1,400, but the way things 
turned out we only got about $1,000. We also had a parsonage 
built, or at least a house remodeled and made fairly comfortable. 
Two and half years were spent on this field; then we had to move 
again. The consolidated school which we thought we had won 
was lost in a court decision and our daughter lost one year of 
school. Another move had to be made. This time the salary 
was $1,500, but we had to send our daughter away for her last 
year of school, costing about $300. After finishing high school 
she worked a year, and then entered Yankton College, from which 
she graduated with honors. While on this field we were able to 
put over a building program of $4,000—all of which is paid. We 
also received a considerable number into the church here as well 
as on our other fields. 

When we came on our present field, where we have been for 
over six years, our salary was $1,800 (a yoked field). For the first 
two years we received it promptly. This way we were able to pay 
off the last of college expenses. We then felt it was time to pre- 
pare for when we could no longer hope to hold a pastorate, but 
the depression came, and crops failed, and dust storms came, and 
instead of $1,800, we have been having about $650. We have 
been caught in three bank failures, and a few weeks ago we were 
informed that the Building and Loan (where the few hundred 
dollars we had saved was) was going into liquidation. We have 
had a car since 1918. The first-one, a Model T Ford, we had for 
eleven years. Now we have a 1929 Chevrolet, with nearly 50,000 
miles on it, and we expect to have it for some time yet. 

Before the girls were through college I began to realize what 
I had missed and tried to make amends. I first began by taking a 
correspondence course from the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
The result was not too discouraging, and in 1925 I was able to go 
to the Seminary for six weeks. I was then over fifty years of 
age. The years 1927, 1929, and 1933, saw me there again. Never — 
shall I forget the kindness of the late Dr. F. Ward in receiving an 
untrained man—also the other contacts that I have made there 
with Drs. Davis, Palmer, Patton, Powell, Alderton, Cashman 
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and others. But I have no degrees. 
a'ways be classed as “‘untrained.”’ 

Realizing the importance of adequate training, we decided 
that we would give that to our two girls. While others were 
adding acres and acres to what they already had, we were strug- 
gling with college expenses. We are satisfied with our invest- 
ment. On every occasion possible I try to urge upon young men 
and young women the importance of getting their training while 
they have few responsibilities. One of the satisfactions I have 
now is that here and there are those who have heeded the words 
of an “untrained minister” and are pressing on against great odds 
to prepare themselves for the ministry and other professions. 

The “untrained man” is called upon to rejoice with those 
who do rejoice and weep with those who weep. The people need 
the comfort and help of the gospel even though it comes to them 
through the ministrations of an “untrained man.” 

I am wondering did I do wrong to any trained man during 
the twenty-four years that I have been in the work and the salary 
grew from $650 to $1,800. Is there a refund due to some trained 
man? How about these last four years when we have kept the 
work going for the best that our people could do, which has 
amounted to about $650? During all these years we have never 
lived in a modern house. We have never been able to afford any 
hired help. And now, when I have reached threescore—and 
have a hoary head—I find that, despite the glory Scripture says 
there is attached to it, it does not help when you want to make 
a change of pastorate. 

But as I look back on my life I am more convinced than ever 
that I made no mistake when I responded to that call, ‘““Who, 
then, is willing to consecrate his service this day unto the Lord?”’ 
and I answered, “‘I will.’’—Advance. 

* * * 


DR. TOMLINSON HONORED 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of First Universalist Church, a 
former president of the board of aldermen, was honored by 
fellow members of the City Government Alumni in Edgemere 
Lodge, Lake Quinsigamond, at a testimonial meeting which 
brought political significance because of Dr. Tomlinson’s dec- 
laration that this was his ‘‘valedictory”’ in politics and because of 
the statement by Senator John S. Sullivan that he was not a 
candidate for mayor. 

Dr. Tomlinson in the past week had been referred to as a 
Republican candidate for the mayoralty. But he told alumni of 
the city government, many of them still active in politics: “In a 
way, this is my valedictory in politics. I don’t need the $7,500 
salary for mayor and I am in the enviable position where I can 
choose or not choose.” 

Francis P. McKeon, a prominent Democrat and attorney, 
said Dr. Tomlinson ‘‘is too fine to be subjected to the rough and 
tumble treatment of that office.” 

Tribute to Dr. Tomlinson, who served nine years on the 
school committee, two years on the aldermen and six years as a 
director of the Free Public Library, was paid on the occasion of 
his recent return from a world tour. 

James F. Carberry, president of the alumni, opening the 
meeting, referred to Dr. Tomlinson in terms of high praise for his 
character and personality and said, “I am not going to nominate 
him for mayor but we might do worse than that.” 

“We are gathered here to pay tribute to one to whom tribute 
is due,” said Toastmaster Hall. He read a letter from Chief 
Justice Arthur P. Rugg of the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court expressing his keen regret at being unable to attend, and 
expressing his recognition of Dr. Tomlinson’s “splendid service 
in the community.” 

There were many other letters. Among them was one from 
Colonel Robert L. Whipple in which he said: “I can think of 
nothing politically which would please me more than to see Dye. 
Tomlinson nominated and elected mayor of Worcester.”’ The 
writer pledged his support as a worker in the event that Dr. 
Tomlinson chose to run. 

“Your whole life up to this moment is a better sermon than 


I cannot get them. I shall 


you have ever preached,”’ Toastmaster Hall said to Dr. Tomlin- 
son. Olof G. Hedlund, former councilman, lauded the career of 
the minister. 

George R. Stobbs, chairman of the trustées of First Univer- 
salist Church, declared: ‘‘In the thirty-five years as pastor of 
our church he has had the love, admiration and respect of every 
member. The explanation is not only in his qualifications for 
spiritual leadership, but in the fact that he exemplifies in his own 
life that which he preaches from the pulpit.” 

Mr. McKeon defended the participation of a clergyman in 
politics, saying politics needs religion. ‘‘He made us realize that 
a politician makes a valuable and useful citizen.”’ 

Mr. Bennett, Theodore Day, past aldermanic president, and 
Walter S. Doane, another past aldermanic president, also shared 
in the tribute. 

Responding, Dr. Tomlinson declared that the meeting gave 
him an opportunity to refute the warning when he entered politics 
many years ago, that politics breeds enemies and not friends. 
“Some of my truest friendships have been in politics,” he said. 
“But I don’t recognize the man you’ve been talking about. 
Any man who fills his place is a real man and deserves every 
credit.” 

Smilingly, Dr. Tomlinson referred to his name being placed 
before the public as a candidate for mayor. “In a valedictory 
address the sonior turns to the juniors and gives some advice,” 
he continued. 

“My advice: Every man who votes for you is a potential 
seeker of favors. You must be prepared to pass him a ‘Five’ 
or a job. 

“Don’t get peeved at the newspapers, whether they come 
at you with a kick ora kiss. It’s all in the game. 

“But more seriously, in politics one needs to be a fearless 
man. Some men, I have seen, were servants of big corporations. 
Some become dominated by unions or something. 

“The minute you yield, you’re in the soup. Beaman. Be 
a free man. I’ve known men so afraid of losing votes they lost 
their manhood. 

“Be fearless, honest and satisfy your own conscience. If 
you go down in defeat—what of it? If you want to be a leader, 
be square with all classes and groups. Be broad in your sym- 
pathies. 

“From this time on I join the Ancient and Honorable Order 
of Has Beens,”’ chuckled Dr. Tomlinson in conclusion. 

Former Councilman Oscar G. Russell was chairman of the 
dinner committee.—W orcester Sunday Telegram. 

* * * 


“THE LITTLE WHITE CHURCH IN THE HOLLOW” 


“The Littie White Church in the Hollow” at Beards Hollow 
will open on August 4, for the four Sundays of the month. Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The Christian Leader, Boston, on 
whose farm the church stands, will preach the opening Sunday 
and will be assisted in the service by the Rev. Morris C. Skinner 
of the Lutheran church in Richmondville. The service will be 
at 10.30 a. m. and will be followed by a community picnic lunch 
in the Community Hall and grove near by. Coffee will be 
available free to all picnickers. 

Mr. Skinner, who was announced to preach on the opening 
Sunday, will be exceedingly busy at the time in his institute at 
Fultonham, but will be present. Dr. van Schaick, as in the past, 
will be in charge of all services for the month. Dr. Isaac V. Lob- 
dell of Attleboro, Mass., will motor up from his summer home in 
East Berne August 11 and will preach the sermon. He made 
many friends on his visit to the church last summer. 

Announcement of the other preachers for the month will be 
made later, but Dr. van Schaick probably will preach the closing 
sermon of the series August 25. 

All of the plaster which was in bad condition has been taken 
off and the walls replastered. The painting and decorating of the 
interior is about completed. Joseph Banasiak, who took the 
contract, has voluntarily repaired and covered the foundation 
walls of the church and relaid the concrete block at the entrance, 
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which was broken. He has assisted in the new crimson hangings 
back of the pulpit, selected to conform with the colonial style of 
decoration, and done various other things not in his contract. 
The hangings were an extra gift of two of the loyal helpers of 
the church. 

George Dibble and Newell Backer have torn out the floor- 
ing of the entrance and relaid it so as to conform better with the 
beautiful new interior. 

The church has been finished in light colors with the rails of 
pews and pulpit and the pulpit chairs in mahogany. The ceiling 
is white and the walls and woodwork a deep cream that is just off 
the white. 

A few years ago the church, which was rotting down, was 
repaired, the belfry made safe and the exterior repainted white 
with green blinds. All of the collections of last summer with a 
gift of $125 from neighbors have gone into the interior work. 
At least $600 worth of work has been done for the $300 which 
was available. The old friends of the church, the people in the 
hollow and on the surrounding hills and many friends in the 
villages of Richmondville, Summit, Cobleskill, as well as in cities 
farther off, have united to restore this old church for summer 
services. Last summer people drove for miles around to attend.— 
The Cobleskill (N. Y.) Times. 


* * * 


KESHUB AFTER FIFTY YEARS 


Protap—We have a type of Humanism that is naturalistic 
or at best skeptical. 

Keshub— What is that? 

Protap—Acharyya, you talk of a theistic humanism: but 
the apostles of new humanism will give no quarter to transcen- 
dent spiritual verities. The slogan ‘‘God is dead, long live Hu- 
manity” is today ringing from one end of the world to the other. 
The Zeus is dead; the whirl, they say, has taken his place. 

Paresh—It is the very madness of Modernism to talk of a 
dying God. The Athenians once put Socrates to death and ended 
by immortalizing him in the imperishable dialogues of Plato. 
The Jews once crucified one of their young leaders and did not 
stop short of deifying him. So the God that is disowned by 
modern civilization may come to his own through unforeseen 
ways. 

Keshub—Much that is selfish and sordid and inhuman is 
reigning in high places in the name of religion in your world. 
Modern humanism may act as an acid test, act as a purifier. 
But man can not live on disinfectants. He can not forego the 

‘bread of life. How can humanity live without God? 

Paresh—Yes, man can,not live without God; but may die 
without one. He will have to work out his Law of Karma. 

Protap—Nothing is that errs from Law. The genesis of 
thought also has to obey its own law. We have just seen, one 
aim of recent humanism is to eliminate the element of tran- 
scendence from our experience. I am not surprised at that. 
An inveterate dualism at the heart of medieval theology seems to 
be responsible for the one-sided emphasis of humanism on im- 
manence. From St. Augustine onward all history has essentially 
been conceived as a conflict between two distinct powers, God 
and the Satan; two principalities, the world and the City of God; 
two philosophies, one rational and the other revealed; two glories, 
one temporal and the other eternal. As late as the eighteenth 
century this dualism has remained pronounced—finds its 
pointed expression in the deistic thought where God and man 
are as poles asunder. Soon a reaction set in, which finds its 
classic expression in the system of Hegel. In the philosophy of 
this thinker the Divine thought is. equated with the human. 
From such a philosophy just a step leads us to secular humanism. 

Keshub—Every earnest thought has a vitality of its own, 
and humanism is not an exception. The real point at issue seems 
to be the locus of values. Are the ideals of the True, the Good 
and the Beautiful merely relative and confined to nothing higher 
than human experience, or are they eternal and absolute, being 
the expression of a Transcendent Glory whom the pious call 
God? It is difficult to accept the first alternative. The second 


faith has been the sheet-anchor of the historical religions of the 
world, and let us stick to that.— Navavidhan, Calcutta. 
* oe x 


‘CHALLENGE’? SHOULD BE CHALLENGED 


Among my pet aversions is that ringing word ‘‘challenge.” 
Years ago I mortally offended a college orator by asking him 
what he meant by the title of his oration: “The Future’s Challenge 
to the Present.’”? He knew, I reckon, but he was too mad to 
tell me. 

When as a boy I read “Ivanhoe” and others of Scott’s 
novels, the word was perfectly clear to me. One knight chal- 
lenged another ‘‘to mortal combat” or to joust in a tournament. 
I loved that word ‘“‘joust.” 

And when I was in district school, our school challenged a 
neighboring district to a spelling match. We all got the idea, 
and we had fun withit. I was spelled down on “‘gaunt!”’ 

But half the public speakers I listen to seem possessed with 
the idea that ‘‘challenge” is a sort of scolding word. They make’ 
charges, and contradict, and abuse, and denounce; it’s all a 
“challenge.” 

More than that, they challenge when they know perfectly 
well that nobody is going to take them up. 

They challenge “the interests,’ and “the powers of reac- 
tion,’ and “the liquor traffic,” and ‘‘the dominant forces of’’— 
Washington or Springfield or Des Moines or New York. 

It’s a sort of semi-fighting word, and maybe that’s why it 
is so popular with pugnacious speakers. 

I have a sneaking hope that some day one of these bold boys 
will say ‘‘challenge’’ once too often. Up from the audience will 
rise an unterrified individual who will say: ‘‘All right, brother, 
I'll take you up. How do you want to put this thing to the test? 
Here, or down by the creek, or in the city auditorium?” 

Wouldn’t it be awful if that should happen, say in church? 
But my guess is that one preacher would be careful about his 
challenges, after that. It would be a drastic remedy, of course, 
but also homeopathic, ina way. “Like cures like,’ you know.— 
Justus Timberline, in Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


* * * 


EARLY IN THE MORNING 
H. D. W. 


Can we today find peace and courage as Jesus found them? 
Mark says of him: “Then in the early morning, long before day- 
light, he got up and went out to a lonely spot.” 

I think of a week end at Cape Cod. A room on the first 
floor of a quaint little cottage. Friends still asleep. The glow of 
early morning coming through the windows and awakening me. 
I remember stealthily dressing, slipping through the door quietly 
—making as little noise as possible when I lifted and reset the 
old-fashioned latch. 

Then walking in the early stillness, along a narrow path, 
through fields of stubby seashore grass, to a slope leading down 
to the marshes. I startled, and was startled by, a wild duck as 
she flew up from her feeding. 

There were tiny spring flowers everywhere. Violets blue 
as the sky, bluets—or innocents, as they should always be called 
—with bright faces smiling upward. And then, lifting my own 
eyes, I saw a sunrise that held me spellbound. 

I had come to a fence in my walk, and I could not pass, I 
could not cross the marshland to the ocean as I had hoped, but 
I did not care—the ocean was there, stupendous in its setting of 
gold. For the first time I felt its power and strength for good 
or evil. How it can separate nations or hold them together! 

It was a Sabbath morning. I had thought I would miss my 
morning service, but it was all there. And when I turned home- 
ward, suddenly om the horizon I saw a little brown church. I 
could not believe my eyes and looked away, but when I looked 
again it was still there. The third time it had gone. . 

What did it mean? Were my eyes dazzled with the sun, or 
did I know that I had found another place of worship—and that 
I was not alone? 
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LUTHER DID NOT COUNSEL BELIEVERS TO SIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some of your correspondents have been commenting upon 
Luther’s famous phrase, “‘pecca fortiter, crede fortius’”’ (sin stoutly, 
but believe more stoutly), and they have been wondering whether 
the author of so villainous a principle is worthy of respect, to 
say nothing of reverence. 

Will you allow me to reassure them? Luther does deserve 
our respect as few men that have ever lived can deserve it. And 
those strange words of his put no difficulty to his deserving. 
Luther does not advise anybody to do wrong. That, in a re- 
ligious leader and Christian minister, would be monstrous. It 
would set him below Nero and Elagabalus, and come close to 
placing him on a level with Satan. The phrase is an explosive 
utterance in the hyperbolic manner frequently to be found in 
moral and religious teachers. Hyperbole is almost the first 
characteristic of the teaching of Jesus. If we take certain words 
of Jesus with iron and unimaginative literalness, there is no es- 
cape from regarding them as insane or immoral. The injunction 
to pluck out the right eye and cut off the right hand is crazy, 
provided that we are so crazy as to insist upon literalness. And 
the command to hate father and mother if we would be the Lord’s 
disciples is horribly immoral if taken at face value. But of 
course Jesus had no remotest intention of recommending muti- 
lation, nor of inculcating hate for one’s parents. He exaggerated 
in order to impress. He startled in order to provoke thought. 
So was it with Luther. What he was driving home in those 
words was that our sins can never outrun the redemptive love of 
Christ or the pardoning solicitude of God. 

Luther was not a gentle person. He was a smashing fighter. 
And some of his words would not go well in refined society. 
Faults he had in plenty and we deplore them. But one fault he 
did not have: he never counseled believers to sin. And one 
supreme merit he did have: he broke in pieces that never will 
be put together again a vast fabric of ecclesiastical oppression, 
and made a path to simplicity and freedom which shall be widened 
if we partake of his fortitude and faith. 

; W. 1. Sullivan. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


AS THE PLAINTIFF’S ATTORNEY SEES IT 


To the Editor of the Leader. 
I have read the appeal for funds of Marlen E. Pew which 


apparently has been sent to all religious publications on behalf of 
The Churchman and its editor, Dr. Guy Emery Shipler. I have 
also read the editorials which have appeared in several religious 
publications concerning the judgment in favor of Mr. Hess in his 
action for libel against The Churchman and Dr. Shipler. I write 
this letter as the trial attorney for the plaintiff in the action, not 
to counteract or criticize the appeal for funds which is being 
made in Dr. Shipler’s behalf nor to defeat its purpose, for this is 
a matter not within my jurisdiction either ‘as an attorney or 
as a citizen. 

I am concerned, however, with a number of unfortunate 
impressions which have been created concerning the verdict 
against The Churchman and Dr. Shipler and the reasons LOT 
Such references to this verdict as “‘the most amazing verdict in 
the history of libel suits in journalism’ indicate that the as- 
tonishment is due to the incomplete and an incorrect under- 
standing of the issues involved. 

In the first place, the action was instituted by Gabriel L. Hess 
as an individual of high professional and personal standing who 
had been injured. The so-called “Hays Association” had and 
has nothing to do with the suit directly or indirectly in any sense. 
The persistent impression in the letter appealing for funds and 
in editorial comments, that this action was in some form or 
another a retaliation for The Churchman’s editorial treatment 
of motion pictures is entirely unwarranted. Mr. Hess’s libe] 


action would have been instituted and the result would have been 
the same if The Churchman and Dr. Guy Emery Shipler had 
never written one word concerning motion. pictures. There was 
involved, solely, the reputation and character of Mr. Gabriel L. 
Hess. The following gentlemen testified at the trial to his high 
standing, both as a citizen and as an attorney of over thirty years’ 
standing: Hon. James W. Gerard, former Ambassador to Ger- 
many; Richard E. Dwight, Sr., formerly a law partner of the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States and a 
member of the firm of Hughes, Schurman and Dwight; Frederick 
Wood, a member of the firm of Cravath, De Gersdorff, Swaine 
and: Wood; Max D. Steuer; George Zehrung, director of the 
Motion Picture Division of Y. M. C. A., and David L. 
Podell. 

In the light of the high standing and reputation of Mr. Hess, 
and the seriousness of the libel, the verdict may be considered 
very moderate. 

Secondly, the misunderstanding indicated in the letter of 
appeal and in some editorials in religious publications, is based 
upon the assertion that The Churchman had merely copied the 
libelous statements from Harrison’s Reports, and that, therefore, 
this was a technical libel. This is simply incorrect. The Church- 
man did copy a substantial portion of the libelous article from 
Harrison’s Reports, but its own witnesses admitted that it had, 
on its own initiative, extended the libelous comments and added 
additional untrue statements. These additions were of even 
more serious import than the original libelous statements copied. 
For example The Churchman stated incorrectly not only that 
Mr. Hess had been indicted in Canada, but went on to state 
falsely that he had been indicted in Oklahoma. This latter 
charge was not made in Harrison’s Reports. The Churchman 
also in its libelous article assumed that Mr. Hess was guilty of 
the charge, but that he would probably not place himself within 
reach of the ‘“‘provincial prisons” in Canada. There was nothing 
in Harrison’s Reports of similar nature and The Churchman wit- 
nesses admitted this. Indeed, the writer of The Churchman 
article admitted that he had no factual basis for these additional 
libelous statements. The jury had a right to spell out malice 
from these false additions which The Churchman made to the 
article from Harrison’s Reports. 

The so-called retraction which The Churchman made failed 
to mention the most serious charges made by it, and evasively 
pointed out that Harrison’s Reports were mistaken without 
making comment about its own libelous statements. The final 
sentence of the retraction actually cast a new slur upon the 
plaintiff and, on the whole, the jury had a right to find that 
the retraction instead of constituting a whole-hearted apology, 
skilfully repeated the false innuendo and aggravated the damage 
done to Mr. Hess. 

Certain it is that the libel in The Churchman case was so 
much more serious than that in Harrison’s Reports that if the 
verdict is disproportionate in comparison with the verdict in the 
Harrison case, it is unfair to the plaintiff rather than to the de- 
fendants. 

It is notable that the writer of the libelous article for The 
Churchman had on a previous occasion written a libelous article 
printed in the Liberty magazine which resulted in a $30,000 
verdict against that magazine. The recklessness and careless- 
ness with which the article in The Churchman was prepared by 
Don Seitz and approved by Dr. Shipler, was virtually conceded 
in the lengthy cross-examination of the defence witnesses. An im- 
portant reputation was assassinated without a single precaution 
being taken to test the accuracy of the serious charges being 
made. . 

The Churchman had pleaded many partial defences, such as 
the right of fair comment, qualified privilege and others. Ona 
motion to strike some of these defences as improperly interposed 
in this case the motion was granted and The Churchman appealed 
to the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court. This higher 
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court affirmed the order of the Supreme Court. Thus, long be- 
fore the case came to trial the propriety of the issues had been 
thrashed out and clarified and there was no possibility of the 
trial court at the last moment going off on a tangent. 

One has the right to disagree with any verdict rendered in 
our courts, but when the facts are known in this case there is no 
room for the impression that martyrdom has been suffered. 
I write this letter because I believe false impressions concerning 
the verdict and the issues have been given and an appeal for 
money has been made based upon an inaccurate picture of 
the circumstances. The litigants in this controversy received 
a full and fair trial before one of the ablest judges of our Supreme 
Court, and before a fairly selected jury. Respect for our judicial 
processes at least requires that a full statement of the controversy 
be had before condemning the verdict and implying ulterior 
motives for the suit. 

Louis Nizer. 

New York City. 


* * 


FOR THE CHURCHMAN DEFENCE 


To the Editor of the Leader . 

The enclosed one dollar is for the Churchman Defence Fund. 
My husband and I wish to be among the ten thousand families 
who we hope can contribute their mites. 

We congratulate you upon your stand in this matter, when 
a servant of righteousness is being sued by one who seems not 
to like him. 

Those who know my husband and me know our stand on 
the subject of motion picture reform. With those who do not 
know us, our names would carry no weight. So, with your 
permission, we will sign our letter 

“Pioneers.” 


* * 


DR. GILKEY AND GENERALITIES 


To the Editor of the Leader. 

One is surprised at the generalities with which so intelligent 
a conservative thinker as:the Rev. James Gordon Gilkey charac- 
terizes the weakness of Socialism. Many of us are convinced 
that a capitalistic democracy can no longer operate effectively 
or to any large or permanent social end. Mr. Gilkey apparently 
does not agree with this point of view. That is his intellectual 
right. Nevertheless, such sweeping criticisms ought not to be 
passed by without more careful evaluation. The intent of his 
remarks was doubtless to stimulate further thinking, but, it 
seems to me, their effect would be to dangerously tempt con- 
servatives into complacency if not apprehension. 

Mr. Gilkey says that it is our sober responsibility to have a 
clear understanding of the basic political and economic issues we 
are facing. I quite agree. Yet he does not give any such clear 
understanding of the Socialist scheme. He declares Socialism 
subject to political machinations and corruption. Is that not 
rather an indictment of our present attempt to regulate industry 
within a capitalistic economy? We Socialists do not set up our 
plan, which is a direction and not a blueprint, as a panacea for 
all corruption. We do believe that most political corruption is 
caused by private industries seeking privilege. Since we propose 
to abolish private control of the means of production and dis- 
tribution, we submit that the most dangerous temptation will be 
gone. 

Certainly we would not be content to have our present 
Congress in Washington get final authority over all banks, public 
utilities, coal mines, oil-wells, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies and the entire steel industry, as Mr. Gilkey suggests. 
Our Congress represents privileged interests to such a large extent 
that the result would be a kind of American Fascism. Socialism 
proposes that industry be directed by representatives of en- 
gineers, workers and consumers, for use, not for profit of ab- 
sentee owners who are liable only to the extent of their contribu- 
tions. We believe that such a scheme, together with a national 


planning commission, is our only hope for industrial democracy, 
and will be subject to no more graft and corruption than modern 
business, if as much. Indeed, John T. Flynn has amassed much 
evidence that more graft may be found in business than in public 
enterprises in his “‘Graft in Business.” 

Mr. Gilkey says that a Socialist economy faces the problem 
of creating wealth, because so much private enterprise will have 
been discarded. This would probably be true under primitive 
industrial conditions. But, to some of us, the difficulty is not as 
severe as it may sound in a highly industrialized country. We see 
no more striking evidences of the inability to produce or to create 
goods than in existing “private enterprise.”” The system of profit 
creates not goods so much as terrific waste. The Federated 
American Engineefing Societies in the study of ‘“‘Waste in So- 
ciety” contrasted each factory with a model plant actually in 
operation, and declared a waste of from 50 to 350 percent. They 
point out that the greatest proportion of this waste was due to 
the management. Why this uncreativeness in a society that 
boasts of efficiency? We submit that while profits are the pur- 
pose of business, the managers are under terrific pressure from 
owners to make profit at the expense of social economy and scien- 
tific management. Private ownership brings fixity where there 
ought to be flexibility. Production is curbed when demand 
for goods is lowered, to keep price level up and profit high. The 
result is unemployment and consequent loss of purchasing power 
on the part of consumers which intensifies the situation. We 
suggest, therefore, that creative power is given greater incentive 
under socialism where the drag of profits has been abolished and 
the system made more free to adjust itself to scientific require- 
ments. 

There are no guarantees in any social order; such a matter 
rests in the minds and spirits and organization of people them- 
selves. All our technical forces move toward a collectivist so- 
ciety. All the social forces make for class struggle. We hope 
desperately this will not mean violence or dictatorship. But cer- 
tainly it does mean that democracy cannot come to its logical 
conclusion in freedom until exploitation of man by man has 
come to an end, and the means of production are instruments of 
public ownership. 

Raymond J. Baughan. 

Framingham, Mass. 

tee 3 


MILITARISM IN EDUCATION 


To the Editor of the Leader; 

Your readers will be interested to know that the War De- 
partment Appropriation Bill for 1936 as recently passed by Con- 
gress and signed by President Roosevelt, carried the unprece- 
dented peace-time total of $401,998,179, and includes, among 
several other increases, a million dollar increase for the specific 
purpose of setting up new R. O. T. C. units (probably 113) in a 
large number of additional schools and colleges. z 

The precise location of the new units contemplated in the 
War Department’s expansion program was not made known in 
Congressional debate on the appropriation bill. But in all prob- 
ability the great majority of them will be set up in public high 
schools; probably two-thirds of them will operate on a com- 
pulsory rather than an elective basis; when established they will 
place under direct tutelage of War Department instructors from 
thirty to sixty thousand young students in addition to the 148,- 
000 already enrolled in school and college military units financed 
and administered by the War Department. 

The only way of blocking this proposed expansion 
is for local groups to organize and fight it in each high school 
and college, in every city and town, which it threatens to 
involve. 

Any of your readers interested in advancing this opposition 
campaign may obtain further information and suggestions by 
writing the Committee on Militarism in Education, 2929 Broad-— 
way, New York City. 

Edwin C. Johnson, Secretary. 
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In our issue of June 22 we published a 
review of ‘Toward the Rising Sun,” by 
Wm. G. Simpson, in which we said that 


the price of this book was $2.35. It is 
$1.35. 
x Ox 
Religion Today 
God in These Times. By H. P. Van 


Dusen. (Scribner’s. $2.00.) 


Dr. Van Dusen is one of a number of 
the younger leaders of the churches who 
have rethought for themselves the Chris- 
tian message and faced the changes 
brought about by the conditions under 
which men live today. He is able to state 
clearly the results of the rethinking process 
in terms which men who see less clearly 
can readily understand. His own books, 
“The Plain Man Seeks for God”’ and “In 
Quest of Life’s Meaning,” have already re- 
vealed his gift. This book does not restate 
the Christian message; it urges the need 
for rethinking and discusses some “‘pre- 
liminary considerations.’ Originally de- 
livered to the Y. M.C. A. Graduate School 
at Nashville, Tenn., the lectures have 
been rewritten. 

Dr. Van Dusen analyzes the “modern 
age’”’ and those features of our life which 
have inevitably affected religion. ‘‘The 
life of the Church has drunk deep of the 
enthusiasms of the secular world and fallen 
heavily under the spell of its assumptions 
and its ideals.’”’ The modern Church has 
been fully within the structure we call 
modern life, and it has drunk perilously of 
its intoxicating enthusiasms. Even in 
theology the Church has hastened to 
accommodate itself to the latest dogmas of 
secular thought. “This is the betrayal 
for which recent Christian thought must 
do long and prostrate penance.” 

The thought of our time has been full of 
“abstractions” —that is, men have looked 
at parts of life and taken the parts for the 
whole. Each science, and each of our 
practical interests, looks at life from one 
angle and claims to see it all. Life has 
been broken up into partial and fragmen- 
tary concerns. The divorce between the 
ethics of personal life and the ethics of 
public life is one of the most serious of 
these “abstractions.” ‘Here is one of 
the keys to an understanding of present- 
day America, and certainly of its religious 
problem. It is the grandchild of an an- 
cestry which was idealistic, chivalrous, puri- 
tanical, deeply pious in personal profes- 
sion; often avaricious, unprincipled, Shy- 
lockian, utterly selfish in professional and 
political practice.’ This radical incon- 
sistency of course destroyed in time the 
pretensions of those in whom it dwelt. 
This America paved the way for the Amer- 
ica of the last two decades. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


We can be saved from such “abstrac- 
tions” only as we recognize the primacy 
of religion in life and the priority of God in 
experience. Dr. Van Dusen faces the 
dilemma of the present: at the very mo- 
ment of the world’s desperate need the 
social influence of Christianity is uncer- 
tain, incoherent, unconvincing. We even 
see Christian leaders turning to secular 
political programs rather than to the pro- 
fessed ideals of Christianity, and to secular 
reformers rather than to fellow-Chris- 
tians for leadership and comradeship. 
Some even so far betray Christianity as to 
bless force as a means of social change. 
To these Dr. Van Dusen replies that the 
Christian understanding of history de- 
clares that social ills can be soundly and 
permanently rectified only by ‘methods 
consonant with the goal desired. 

The discussion of Christian social action 
is followed by a helpful interpretation 
of “personal religion’ and its contribu- 
tions of vision, insight, radicalism, and 
faith. 

The closing chapter of the book offers 
a searching critique of Communism and 
an analysis of the problems of Compromise. 
While both are brief and suggestive rather 
than exhaustive, they are very thorough- 
going and direct. 

Perhaps the most encouraging aspect of 
such a book as this is found in the thought 
that through the leadership of men like 
Dr. Van Dusen a new generation of 
leaders is being raised up who will be 
realistic without abandoning the cause 
which first. enlisted their religious en- 


thusiasm. 
happy one. 


It is a sign of our times, and a 


H.#E.B.S. 


* * 


Stories for Sermon Building 


ByaGaeb. 


Best Modern Illustrations. 
F. Hallock, D. D. (Harper. $3.00.) 


Here is a one-volume encyclopedia 
of anecdotes, incidents, myths, etc., for 
the preacher’s use, indexed for ready ref- 
erence. It is inevitable that such a com- 
pilation should contain materials of widely 
varying value. Another limitation is that 
the titles under which stories and quota- 
tions are given are often not those under 
which everyone would place them. Some 
of the materials seem to have come from 
ancient compilations reflecting a theology 
and a religious program not now wide- 
spread in appeal; others are clipped from 
the press in recent years. Some pay tribute 
to the imagination of unknown authors. 
The same story may appear twice, as when 
“Onward” tells how Theodore Roosevelt 
once helped Booker Washington carry a 
valise in New York, and Charles E. Locke 
is quoted as saying Edward Everett Hale 
did the same for him in Boston. In each 
case it was the poor colored man’s first 
meeting with a white man who was to do 
so much for him. 

Some of these stories will perhaps sug- 
gest sermons or help the burdened preacher 
to recall better illustrations from his own 
experience or reading. Regular use of any 
such compendium would surely quench the 
spark of inspiration! 


A Golden Jubilee Tour 


Rev. O. G. Colegrove of Mitchellville, 
Iowa, celebrated fifty years of continuous 
service as a minister of the Universalist 
Church by visiting the parishes he had 
served, accompanied by Mrs. Colegrove. 

At Boone, Iowa, June 2, he christened 
one child, and another at Mitchellville on 
June 9. 

At Norwalk, Ohio, where they were 
welcomed by Rev. and Mrs. Stanley Stall, 
they attended a potluck supper in the 
church on family night, June 14. 

At Huntington, where the society has 
long been dormant, services were held in 
the church. 

At Akron Mr. and Mrs. Colegrove at- 
tended the sessions of the Ohio Universal- 
ist Convention June 16-19, and the 100th 
anniversary of Universalism in Akron. 

A potluck supper was served June 20 
at Kent, where Mr. Colegrove began his 
pastorate forty-four years ago, and served 
four years. Toasts were given by W. W. 
Warner, president of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention, J. P. Mead, treasurer, Rev. 
Ralph Bond, former pastor, the vice-presi- 


dent of the W. N. M. A. and Mrs. Cole- 
grove. 

On June 21, on short notice, a good coms 
pany assembled at the Jersey church. 

At Columbus, on Sunday, June 23, a 
large congregation assembled for worship 
and enjoyed being together again, having 
been pastorless for some time. 

Two children of the Thompson family 
were christened at Marysville. 

The church at Farmers Station, closed 
for the years of depression, opened its 
doors gladly, cleaned house, and had a 
happy meeting with a large attendance. 
There were two additions to the member- 
ship and two children were christened. 

At Blanchester, where Rev. George 
Wood is the pastor, a public supper was 
held in the church, and friends were pres- 
ent from Milford, Cuba, and Wilmington. 
Rev. Harriet Druley and Rev. R. S. 
Kellerman assisted in the evening ser- 
vice. 

At the beautiful church in Springboro 
there was a good attendance and interest, 

(Continued on page 990) 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


High Lights from the Convention 


Of the Ohio Church School Association at Akron, June 18 


The credentials committee reported 
fourteen schools represented by a delega- 
tion of fifty-six, including ministers, state 
officers, and superintendents. 

President W. W. Warner, in his address, 
spoke of our appreciation of the work of 
the liberal religious leaders of former 
years, and of the responsibility resting 
upon the shoulders of the workers of to- 
day. He said “to carry on our work effec- 
tively we need a more active organization 
and additional funds.’’ He thinks that a 
president should be something more than 
a signer of checks and a presider at con- 
ventions. He deplored the fact that so 
few wrote to him for information and in- 
struction or criticism. To quote him: 
”Formal organizations that are inactive 
are of little value. Good intentions are 
valuable only when they are accompanied 
by action. Meeting in convention once a 
year, passing a few resolutions and approy- 
ing a limited number of recommendations, 
will not produce satisfactory results unless 
followed up consistently throughout the 
year.” 

The secretary reported twenty-five ac- 
tive schools, not including the Cleveland 
school, which is a federated school, in all 
the reports of figures, but counting it as 
an active school. Cincinnati reported 
the largest Home Department, 305, this 
being a direct result of the broadcasting of 
Rev. Carl H. Olson. There is a secretary 
in charge of this department. She sends 
literature to those requesting and keeps 
the records of the department. 

Rev. Edward Archer Day, Kent, in his 
address on ‘‘Goals and a Spirit in the 
Teaching of Religion,” said in part: “Re- 
ligion is a transformation of the universe. 
The battle of life must be fought with a 
ready mind and a brotherly heart. The 
Universalist is in the grip of a psychic dis- 
order—an inferiority complex.” As a 
cure for that he named the Six Point 
Youth Program as outlined by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
changing it to read—a new person, a new 
home, a new school, a new church, a new 
nation, a new world. In conclusion he 
said that a spirited vitality is needed to 
succeed in the adventure of teaching and 
learning as a way of building the kingdom 
of God. 

Rev. Carl H. Olson, in his talk of “‘Re- 
ligious Education by Radio,’”’ assured us 
that because of his radio experiences he is 
convinced that things look better for Uni- 
versalism. He read a few letters from in- 
dividuals from various sections of the 
country. All of them showed that people 
are glad to hear of our type of religious 
interpretation. He insists that we have 


lost ‘the telling urge.’ And that it is 
wise for us to try to get others to listen. 

A discussion period on Primary Depart- 
ment work, led by Mrs. J. O. McMullin 
of the West Congregational Church, Ak- 
ron, and one on Intermediate Department 
Work led by Mr. H. A. Freeman of the 
First Methodist Church, Akron, proved 
quite interesting. Both knew their work 
and how to present it in an interesting 
manner. In the discussions it was brought 
out that some schools find it quite helpful 
to have paid teachers, even though that 
pay is not large. Mrs. McMullin says that 
she plans to have one theme continue for a 
month, to be sure that it is adequately 
covered. A suggestion from the floor was 
that some schools carry on a particular 
project for a year. Another suggestion 
was to change the setting of the room for 
different days. 

The recommendations and resolutions 
committee brought in reports that caused a 
great deal of discussion. Both committees 
brought in one item each which very nearly 
coincided. The resolution committee put 
it thus: “Be it resolved, that the local 
church school council bring to the attention 
of each local public school board that extra 
curricular activities of the public schools be 
so limited as to allow the students oppor- 
tunity for participation in their own local 
church school and Christian youth ac- 
tivities.”” This committee also commended 
the six-point Youth Program of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion and a consideration of Universalist 
traditions in church school class sessions 
some time during the year. 

The committee on recommendations 
asked that libraries of Liberal Religious 
Education be established in each church, 
books to be recommended by the state 
director of religious education, should there 
be such a person, and by the General Sun- 
day School Association. The main point 
of discussion centered around recom- 
mendations which sought to make the 
Ohio Church School Association and the 
Ohio Convention a more closely knit or- 
ganization. The recommendation, as 
finally adopted, reads: ‘‘We recommend 
that the board of the Ohio Universalist 
Church School] Association be empowered 
to confer with the board of the Ohio Uni- 
versalist Convention relative to converting 
the Ohio Universalist Church School As- 
sociation into a Department of Religious 
Education, and to the appointment of a 
Director of Religious Education to be ap- 
pointed by the board of the Ohio Univer- 
salist Convention.” This director is also 
to try to establish training schools in each 
local church and a recreation department. 


Another recommendation was in regard to 
sending more news items to the Ohio Uni- 
versalist and to the support of that paper 
by a subscription from each school. 

At a board meeting following the con- 
vention it was decided to send a mimeo- 
graphed news sheet to each school on al- 
ternate months with the Ohio Universalist. 
This is to contain general information in 
regard to teaching materials and methods. 

The officers for the year, as elected, are: 
President, W. W. Warner, Kent; vice- 
president, Mrs. Blanche Price, Columbus; 
secretary-treasurer, Rev. Harriet E. Dru- 
ley, Milford; trustee for three years, 
Rev. George H. Wood, New Madison. 

Harriet EZ. Druley. 


* * 


I AM THE RADIO 


I am a few pieces of wood, some coils of 
wire—and a flame of human genius. 

At the touch of your fingers, I bring the 
world and its wonder to your side. 

And that world, such as it is, exactly as 
it is, I offer, without effort, to your child. 

I cause him to laugh with me at the buf- 
foons, the fools, and the verbal cartoonists 
of the day. 

I make him shudder and bite his nails, 
crouched in his chair, as I bring him the 
roar of beasts, the hammer of guns, the 
schemes of daring and fascinating desper- 
adoes. 

I carry him away, out of the drab 
every-dayness of the best home you can 
provide him, and make him worship strange 
scenes, new delights and strong personali- 
ties. 

These become his heroes; these set his 
ideals; these come in by pervasive and in- 
evitable channels of subtle influence to 
spoil or to reinforce all that you seek to do 
with him. 

I am another of those new powers in 
education, slowly undermining the work of 
the old. 

And those who control and create me 
know not what a thunderbolt they forge 
when they fling my forces out upon the 
world. 

I am the Radio. 

Percy R. Hayward. 
* * 


A NARROW WINDOW 


A narrow window may let in the light, 
A tiny star dispel the gloom of night, 
A little deed a mighty wrong set right. 


A rose, abloom, may make a desert fair, 
A single cloud may darken all the air, 
A spark may kindle ruin and despair. 


A smile, and there may be an end to strife, 
A look of love, and hate may sheathe the 
knife, 
A word—ah, it may be a word of life! 
Florence Earle Coates. 
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Massachusetts Letter 


Continuing the story 
of the doings of the 
ministers of Massa- 
chusetts in these va- 
cation weeks, we would 
report that Rev. H. C. 
Ledyard of Brockton, 
with Mrs. Ledyard and 
their daughter, will 
make a trip to Mary- 
land and Virginia. Mrs. Ledyard and the 
daughter planned to return to Massachu- 
setts the. latter part of July. Mr. Led- 
yard will go on to West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, and Missouri, for a 
period of about six weeks. The Brockton 
minister expected to look into the social 
and economic conditions of these several 
states. On his final Sunday before the 
summer recess in Brockton, June 30, the 
congregation numbered one hundred. 

Rev. Douglas H. Robbins of the First 
Church in Lowell, after a brief visit in 
Connecticut and New York, went to the 
national convention of the Y. P. C. U. 
at Ferry Beach. Through most of August, 
Mr. Robbins will be at his father’s cottage 
on Lake Megunticook, Camden, Maine. 
He expects to be back in his pulpit in 
Lowell on Sept. 8. 

Rey. Peter J. McInnes says that his 
North Orange church will be closed through 
August. It will reopen on September first. 
The minister will be at Boston University 
for a few of the summer schoo] lectures, 
and will take a bit of work at the Emerson 
School of Oratory. The latter part of 
August Mr. McInnes will visit in Read- 
ing, Vermont, and will preach one Sunday 
in Felchville. 

Rev. E. V. Stevens and Mrs. Stevens of 
Marlboro are passing a few weeks quietly 
in the village of Buckfield, Maine. Mr. 
Stevens preached on July 7 at the Norlands 
in Livermore. More than ninety years ago 
the grandfather of Mr. Stevens was the 
minister here. The funeral service of a 
former parishioner in Saugus called Mr. 
Stevens back to Melrose soon after reaching 
Maine. To offset the effects of an illness 
in May, he will have as a part of his sum- 
mer’s program a generous amount of com- 
plete rest. Sun bathing is to be a daily 
exercise. In his seventy-sixth year, with 
forty years’ work in the ministry, Mr. 
Stevens wonders whether the parson should 
not slow down a bit. But while he is 
slowing down he is serving as a camp di- 
rector on Orr’s Island. His duties are to 
conduct the devotional services, give na- 
ture talks, and take the boys on nature 
study hikes. He finds time to promote his 
favorite sport of horseshoe throwing. A 
meeting was called in Auburn, Maine, on 
July 13, to see about organizing a state 
league of those interested in this sport. 
About the middle of August Mr. Stevens 


will visit his son in Columbus, Ohio, and 
his daughter in Chicago. While in IIli- 
nois, he is very likely to attend the Na- 
tional Horseshoe Championship Tourna- 
ment at Moline, on Aug. 30. 

Rev. William Boicourt says that the 
United Church of Shirley has weathered 
the depression so far without a deficit. 
Ten new members were added to the 
church on Mothers’ Day. The church 
will be closed throughout August. Five 
of the church school workers will attend 
the N. N. E. 8. R. E. in Durham, N. H. 
These alphabetical terms were in use, we 
are told to notice, before the days of the 
present federal administration. Mr. and 
Mrs. Boicourt, being enthusiastic garden- 
ers, will spend much of their summer at 
home. Their flower and vegetable gardens 
will bear the fullest inspection. 

Rev. Frederic A. Mooney of Palmer has 
always been recognized as a faithful and 
hard-working pastor. Like Mr. Boicourt 
of Shirley, Mr. Mooney does not look upon 
the vacation weeks as a time when one 
necessarily must get away from his accus- 
tomed paths. With him, “rest is not 
quitting the busy career; rest is the fitting 
of self to one’s sphere.’”’ Mr. Mooney is 
finding recreation in doing some other 
than the usual things right at home. 
There is certain deferred reading to catch 
up. There is a lot of sorting over and re- 
arranging of working materials waiting 
the preacher’s attention, and, when these 
are attended to, there is the lawn to mow, 
the hedge to trim, the tennis courts to 
visit, and the golf course to enjoy. Mr. 
Mooney is conferring with his organist 
upon a new order of worship to establish, 
and getting his plans in order for a run- 
ning start at the beginning of the new 
season. 

Mr. Francis W. Pritchard is the young 
minister in charge of the Federated Church 
in Pigeon Cove. The joint committee of 
the church has granted him the month of 
August for hisown. Mr. Pritchard expects 
to put in most of the month back in his 
home state of Indiana. He had supposed 
that it would be two years yet before his 
ordination could come, but by earnest 
preparation the time has been greatly 
shortened and he expects to receive or- 
dination on the last Sunday of August. 
The month of August will see him taking 
examinations, while he visits at the home 
of his brother in Syracuse, Indiana. 

Rev. O. W. Eames of the Church of the 
Unity, Springfield, Mrs. Eames, Joan, 
Elaine, and Whitman, Jr., are at College 
Pond in the middle of the Myles Standish 
Reservation, a state forest tract of several 
thousand acres, near Plymouth, Mass. 
The pines here come to the very edge of 
the white sand beach. The water is crystal 
clear. The wild birds and tiny animals 


are agreeable companions, and, aside from 
some daily reading, the days are filled 
with swimming, fishing, and target prac- 
tice with bow and arrows. Each Monday 
Mr. Eames returns to Springfield to ob- 
serve the extensive renovations being made 
upon the church building and to confer 
with the architect and builder. 

The church in Southbridge has had a 
rather anxious year, due primarily to the 
unusually difficult industrial conditions 
in the town. The minister, Rev. Elmer M. 
Druley, left the latter part of July for a 
visit to relatives and friends in the Middle 
West. The Druleys will go to Milford, 
Ohio, where they will be with Mrs. Dolly 
Druley and daughter, Rev. Harriet Druley, 
pastor of the Milford church. A _ side 
trip will be made to Huntington, W. Va., 
to call on Mrs. Druley’s family. It is 
possible that from Huntington Mr. and 
Mrs. Druley will go to Eaton and El 
Dorado, Ohio, the scene of a former pas: 
tor4te. They will return to Southbridge 
to resume the activities at the church on 
Sept. 8. 

Dr. Reignold K. Marvin of Franklin, as 
is his custom, is spending the summer at 
Newcastle, N. H., an island in Portsmouth 
harbor. This is Dr. Marvin’s fortieth 
annual vacation here on ground familiar 
to the whole Marvin family. The Marvins 
were all born here. The family were 
brought up in the Portsmouth church, the 
church of Ballou, Patterson, Bicknell, and 
now the church of the energetic and 
successful young Frank Chatterton. The 
cottage where Dr. Marvin and his sister 
live is more than 150 years old. Its early 
occupants looked out of the windows 
across the little bay to see the first blow 
struck in the Revolution, when local pa- 
triots seized Fort William and Mary, now 
renamed Fort Constitution. The powder 
and ammunition wrested from the British 
were later used against the King’s soldiers 
at Bunker Hill. 

For the past year the minister at Abing- 
ton has been Rev. Merrill C. Ward. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ward gave up a pleasant pas- 
torate in Livermore Falls, Maine, partly 
to satisfy a desire to be near their children. 
Three sons, together with Mr. Benjamin, 
their son-in-law, are living on Plymouth 
Street in Middleboro, twenty miles from 
Abington. Under the firm name of Ben- 
jamin and Ward, the bachelor brothers 
and Mr. Benjamin are conducting a large 
and successful chicken farm. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ward, with the daughter, Mrs. 
Benjamin, visit the chicken farm weekly, 
don the farmer’s garb and take part in the 
busy work of the place. 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose of Haver- 
hill are at their cottage in South Harps- 
well, Maine, where they have been ac- 
customed to pass their summers for forty 
years. Their little summer home overlooks 
Casco Bay and the ocean. The air here 
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is life-giving in its ozone and pungent with 
the fragrance of spruce and pine. Dr. 
Rose intends to make this season one of 
complete rebuilding and rest. To give 
some variety to the summer’s program, 
the Roses will motor alnog the coast and 
into the mountains on Maine’s western 
border. As he has done annually for many 
years, Dr. Rose preached at the Rumford 
Point Universalist church on July 28. 
On July 21 Dr. Rose was the preacher at 


the union services in Center Church, 
Haverhill. 

The church school in Haverhill has 
grown to number 125 members. The 
Y. P. C. U. has twenty-three on its roll. 
Fourteen new members were received into 
church at Easter. Ten babies were chris- 
tened on Children’s Sunday. On the clos- 
ing Sunday before the summer recess the 
congregation numbered two hundred. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


Connecticut Letter 


Hartford.—Rev. Stanley Manning, pas- 
tor. Children’s Day brought out the 
largest congregation, on this day, in many 
years. The sermon period was occupied 
by the church school, each department or 
class presenting something typical of the 
work. Bibles were presented to twelve 
primary pupils promoted to the junior 
department. Eight children were chris- 
tened. The service prepared by Rev. 
L. G. Williams was used with great satis- 
faction. Two members were received into 
the church June 2. The exterior iron and 
woodwork will, it is expected, be repainted 
this summer. The pastor and wife have 
gone to Illinois for a family wedding. 

Stafford.—Rev. Clifford D. Newton, 
pastor. The church was well filled on 
Memorial Sunday, when the patriotic 
organizations of Stafford attended. The 
pastor, who is chaplain of the American 
Legion Post, preached on “‘The Price of 
Our Freedom.” The following Sunday he 
delivered the Memorial address in the 
Unitarian church in Warwick, Mass., 
where he once held the pastorate. Eight 
delegates attended our State Convention 
in May. An epidemic of scarlet fever 
compelled us to omit Children’s Day 
exercises. The activities for the season 
closed with a picnic at Lake George, Wales, 
Mass. 

Stamford.—Reyv. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor. To our great regret the chairman 
of our standing committee and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Ransom, have moved 
away. Both have worked hard in the 
church and will be missed. On June 30, 
our last Sunday till fall, members of the 
nursery class came into the auditorium 
and conducted the worship service which 
is a part of their work. Their expres- 
sional work was on display in the rear of 
the church. The morning attendance has 
held to its high average throughout the 
season. Parish activities continued through 
June. At the final parish supper an in- 
teresting program was provided by the 
members of the parish. The church picnic 
was held June 29. Services will be resumed 
Sept. 8. 

New London.—Reyv. Frank S. Gredler, 
pastor. The average church attendance 
for April to June was more than three 
percent greater than for the corresponding 
months last year. The minister and two 
lay delegates represented the parish at 


the State Convention, and the minister 
and one lay delegate were representatives 
at the May meetings of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The minister is spend- 
ing July and August in his former parish, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

New Haven.— Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, 
D. D., pastor. The church entertained 
the State Convention in May. The 
Mothers’ Club held a social at the home of 
B. D. McLean. The annual get-together 
of the State Y. P. C. U. was held at the 
pastor’s summer home at Stony Creek, 
on Long Island Sound. One hundred 
and nine representatives from several 
unions attended. Our annual church 
school picnic was held June 25. The 
church school season closed June 30. Two 
members of the union attended the na- 
tional convention at Ferry Beach. One 
served as state representative. Prepara- 
tion is being made for the celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
parish, next May. The former parsonage, 
adjoining the church, will be partly fur- 
nished and will be occupied by divinity 
students and their wives, who, in return, 
will render certain services to the church. 
Miss Ruth Wood, recently graduated 
from Skidmore College, was in charge of 
Camp Cheery at Ferry Beach. Fifteen 
children have been christened by the 
minister. 

Meriden.—Rev. Delmar E. Trout, pas- 
tor. Children’s Day was very successfully 
observed. There was a playlet, in costume, 
and special music. One child was chris- 
tened. The Bible school picnic was held 
June 15 at the Paddock farm. There were 
water sports and athletic events and an old- 
fashioned picnic lunch. The Boy Scouts 
held two successful dances with an at- 
tendance of more than one hundred. On 
May 30 the Scouts held a father and son 
banquet and gave a program of sports and 
games. At this time there was the pre- 
sentation of the rewards for the best Scout 
work and advancement during the year. 
The Enterprise Club held a picnic and 
bridge party at Lake Besek, June 25, with 
a large attendance. The final business 
meeting for the season was held by the 
Y.P.C.U. June 25, with a social program 
consisting of bowling and a lunch. Mem- 
bers of the Masonic fraternity and Eastern 
Star attended service June 23. The girls’ 
choir, Mrs. John Dunn, soloist, sang. 


The pastor, who is associate grand chap- 
lain of the Grand Lodge of Connecticut, 
preached a special sermon on ‘‘The Win- 
dows of Life.’”’ In keeping with the ter- 
centenary observance the pastor preached 
a historical sermon, ‘‘A Goodly Heritage,” 
June 30. The pastor has filled the follow- 
ing special appointments: May 5, sermon 
at the home for the aged. May 20, address 
before the Masonic Lodge, Wallingford. 
May 25, address before the Men’s Bible 
classes of Meriden. May 29, Memorial 
address, ‘‘What Mean These Stones?’ 
given at G. A. R. hall as a part of special 
exercises. June 20, anniversary address 
before the members of the Liberty Street 
Baptist Church. During the summer the 
pastor and family will be in Rockport, 
Mass., as usual. 

Danbury.—Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
pastor. Since our report, up to May first, 
there have been many activities. Of a 
denominational nature the following may 
be mentioned. May 8, the pastor and wife 
and several delegates attended the State 
Convention. The pastor was re-elected 
state secretary and Mrs. Hersey was re- 
elected president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. We were well represented 
at the state Y. P. C. U. convention. 
Helen A. Hersey was elected vice-president. 
Thirty-seven attended the state get-to- 
gether of the State Union, June 28, and a 
larger number the annual beach party 
and devotional service at Fairfield Beach, 
June 30. Rey. Harold H. Niles of Bridge- 
port gave the address. We had five repre- 
sentatives at the National Y. P. C. U. 
convention and institute, and our Arthur 
Olson was re-elected national president. 
Mrs. Hersey attended the missionary 
conference at Northfield and was elected 
treasurer of the conference. She taught a 
mission study institute at Murray Grove 
and conducted one at Ferry Beach be- 
ginning July 27. On Children’s Day and 
a succeeding Sunday the pastor christened 
fourteen children. Five generations were 
present of one of the families whose latest 
descendant was christened. 

Norwich.—Rev. William A. Haney, 
pastor. A group of our people attended 
the State Convention which was held 
May 8 and 9 at the New Haven church. 
On Friday, May 24, our minister had 
charge of the radio broadcast of the Uni- 
versalist State Convention of Station 
WICC of New Haven. The complete 
talk and program was printed in the local 
paper. On the evening of the same day 
the Sunday school held one of its regular 
monthly socials. This was a May party. 
Sunday, May 26, our minister and choir 
had charge of the devotion service of the 
D. A. R. in commemoration of the French 
soldiers of Norwich who died in the Revo- 
lutionary Wnr. During the month of May 
the young people made May baskets for 
the shut-ins of the church. May 31 the 
Choir Club held its regular monthly meet- 
ing and social. On June 4 the trustees of 
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the church gave a banquet and dance to 
the members of the choir and their guest 
singers of the concert representing a con- 
cert in Norwich, England, of about one 
hundred years ago. This concert was 
presented to the public in our church. 
Wednesday evening, June 5, our young 
people joined with the young people of the 
city in the annual picnic of the Inter- 
Church Council. We observed Children’s 
Day on June 16. The whole service was 
given over to the children. A pageant 
entitled “‘The Gates Ajar,’’ was given by 
the members of the school. The minister 
told a visual chemical story based on the 
scriptural ten lepers, explaining the story 


Vermont and 


Andover.—Rey. Harry A. Farrar ob- 
served June 9 as Children’s Sunday, with 
special services, followed by a Scout ser- 
vice. Mr. Farrar was one of the speakers 
at the second annual banquet of the Irre- 
pressible and Uncompromising Order of 
Pantherites at Chester. 

Barnard.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached in this historic church 
Sunday morning, June 16. Mrs. Forrest 
Aikens of Bethel had charge of the music. 
On Sunday, June 30, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam of Rutland commenced his summer 
ministry and there was a good attendance. 
The Rutland choir had charge of the 
music, under the leadership of Mrs. Killam. 
At the annual meeting the following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. Henry. Watts; 
clerk, Mrs. Alice M. Aikens; treasurer, 
Mrs. Nellie R. Thayer; directors, Roy 
Wheelock, Henry Watts, Mrs. Jennie 
Thayer, Charles Lilley. 

Barre.—Rev. L. G. Williams preached 
June 9, Children’s Sunday, on ‘“‘The Chal- 
lenge of the Child,” and christened eleven 
children. He preached Sunday morning, 
June 2, at North Hatley, Que. In the 
evening Mr. Williams gave the commence- 
ment address at Peacham Academy, 
Peacham. The minister of the Peacham 
Congregational church, Rev. Y. Minakuchi, 
native of Japan, who married a Glover 
Universalist, a daughter of H. H. Cook, 
parish clerk, also spoke during the week, 
and Col. Loren R. Pierce of Woodstock. 
The closing service of the Barre church 
before vacation was a memorial to Jane 
Addams. Hon. Allan Gardner Fay, former 
municipal judge, who died June 1, is re- 
membered as an active helper in church 
and school, one of the original trustees of 
the City Hospital and one time trustee and 
treasurer of Goddard Seminary. He was 
born at Brookfield, Dec. 4, 1856. The 
baccalaureate sermon for the Goddard 
School for Girls, Sunday evening, June 9, 
was given by Dr. William Wallace Rose, 
Lynn, Mass. The graduation address, 
June 14, was by Prof. William R. Ransom, 
Tufts College, Goddard class of 1894, and 
Rey. L. G. Williams had charge of the de- 
votions. 
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with chemical actions and _ reactions. 
Our minister has been appointed one of 
the advisers of the young people’s Inter- 
Church Council of the city. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Ministers’ Association 
of the city he was elected secretary and 
treasurer. On June 28 the Sunday school 
held its annual picnic at the Mohegan 
Park. On Friday, June 28, the Choir Club 
held the monthly meeting at the home of 
one of the members. Church closed for 
the summer on July 7. It is to open again 
on Sept. 8. Throughout the summer 
the various organizations will carry on 
their activities. 
Harry Adams Hersey. 


Quebec Letter 


Bellows Falls.—The summer meetings 
are being held at the Universalist church, 
and the school continues at the Congrega- 
tional church. On Children’s Sunday, 
June 9, four children were christened. 
Dorothy Howe and Amy Grout were sent 
to the School of Religious Education at 
Poultney. The I. O. O. F. and Rebekahs 
attended service, June 16, ina body. Rey. 
Harlin M. Campbell gave the baccalaureate 
sermon at Leland and Gray Seminary, 
Sunday afternoon, June 2, at the old Con- 
gregational church of Townshend. He was 
a teacher at the Young People’s Institute 
in Montpelier the last week of June. 

Bethel.—Ten children were christened 
Children’s Sunday, June 9. Rev. Will C. 
Harvey gave the baccalaureate sermon 
Sunday afternoon, June 2, at the com- 
mencement of the Vermont State School 
of Agriculture, Randolph Center. White 
River Lodge, No. 90, F. & A. M., attended 
services in a body June 238, and heard a 
sermon by Mr. Harvey. Carl D. Cushing 
was elected president of the Telephone 
Association of Vermont at the annual 
meeting June 29 at Burlington. 

Burlington.—Rey. S. E. Myers sailed 
June 29 with the International Educa- 
tional Tours on a trip to Russia, taking in 
Britain, Denmark and Finland en route. 
Recognition for perfect attendance was 
given to thirteen pupils at the Children’s 
Sunday service and Mr. Myers christened 
several children. 

Chelsea.—Rev. Clarence F. McIntire 
preached recently at Woodsville, N. H., for 
his son, Rev. Barron F. McIntire. Ex- 
Governor Stanley C. Wilson gave the 
Memorial Day oration at Brookfield. 

Derby Line.—Children’s Sunday was 
observed on June 2, the young people’s 
choir assisting the regular choir. Sterling 
Copp conducted the service, Sidney Bell 
read the scripture, Bobby Moore offered 
the prayer and Wilbur Cargill preached the 
sermon. Service was omitted June 9 so 
that all could join in the services of Stan- 
stead College, less than a mile distant 
across the line in Quebec. 

East Bethel.—Rev. Will C. Harvey 
preached here June 9 and 23. The Ladies’ 


Social Circle held a social recently with 
Mrs. Clayton Wight, with a public dinner 
largely attended. 

East Calais.—Children’s Sunday was 
observed June 30. The pageant ‘The 
Living Light’? was given by the children 
and young people. 

Felchville.—Rev. William L. Forkell 
preached Sunday evenings, May 26 and 
June 16. 

Gaysville.—Rev. Will C. Harvey spoke 
here June 2, 16 and 30. 

Hartland.—Services of the federated 
church will be held at the Four Corners 
Universalist church through the summer. 
The sermon to the school graduates was 
given by Rev. William L. Forkell June 2. 
Mr. Forkell spoke recently at Cornish Flat, 
N. H., Bellows Falls and Springfield. 
The Windsor County Young People’s 
Association met at Damon Hall recently. 
Prof. William R. Ransom, Tufts College, 
called on friends here recently. Walter 
Hatch was elected president of the Ver- 
mont Letter Carriers’ Association at the. 
annual meeting at Windsor, June 24. 

Huntingville, Que.—Rev. Eric A. 
Ayer, Manchester, N. H., has been visiting 
relatives and friends here. 

Jacksonville.—The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached here Sunday morn- 
ing, June 30. 

Montpelier.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Sunday morning, 
June 23. As part of publicity service, the 
Exchange Club of the city took movie 
camera pictures of the congregation leaving 
the service. Rev. Dayton T. Yoder was 
elected president of the Community Con- 
cert Association of Montpelier and Barre, 
at a meeting held June 14 at the Mont- 
pelier high school. Mrs. Yoder was on 
the faculty of the Vermont School of Re- 
ligious Education, June 18 to 29, at Green 
Mountain Junior College, Poultney, hav- 
ing charge of ‘Beginners’ Department 
Methods” and “Story-Telling.”’ 

Morrisville.—Rey. and Mrs. Frank A. 
Stockwell, Buffalo, N. Y., were recent 
visitors at their camp at Lake Elmore and 
in their former parish here. W. M. Sar- 
gent was elected president of the Vermont 
Bankers’ Association, at the annual meet- 
ing in Manchester, June 14. 

Northfield. The instructors and 
leaders of the Vacation Bible School, be- 
ginning June 18, met with Rev. and Mrs. 
George H. Howes, June 17, for the final 
preparations. The advanced class of the 
two weeks’ session has been taught by 
Mr. Howes, and by Rev. Myron E. Genter 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. Be- 
ginning June 80 the United and Methodist 
churches have been holding union ser- 
vices at the United Church, with Mr. 
Howes as the preacher. Rev. Abbot Peter- 
son, Unitarian minister of Brookline, Mass., 
gave the baccalaureate sermon, June 9, at 
Norwich University. Prof. K. R. B. Flint 
is one of the conferees at the summer ses- 
sion on teaching of international law, 
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Ann Arbor, University of Michigan and 
Carnegie Foundation, June 26 to July 30. 
Prof. A. W. Peach was given a doctor’s 
degree at Middlebury College June 10. 
He was appointed by Governor Smith one 
of the Committee on Interstate Compacts 
on Labor and Industry to meet at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

North Hatley, Que.—The Convention 
Superintendent preached here June 9, and 
others have spoken as follows: Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams June 2, Rev. Walter 
J. Coates June 16 and 80, and Rev. D. T. 
Yoder June 23. At the annual parish 
meeting, June 138, a new spirit took pos- 
session, and the parishioners are deter- 
mined to proceed at once to find a successor 
to Rev. Evan T. Evans. Albert Harry 
Kezar died May 2, 1935, aged eighty- 
one years. Mrs. Clifford J. Reed was 
delegate of the Women’s Institute to the 
Provincial Council at Macdonald College, 
Montreal. 

North Montpelier.—D. Stanley Raw- 
son, Tufts College, ex-president of the 
General Y. P. C. U., began, June 23, as the 
summer minister here. 

Richmond.—Services of the Federated 
Church are held at the Universalist edifice 
during the summer at 9.45 a. m. Chil- 
dren’s Sunday was observed June 16 and 
the drama ‘‘The Bible on the River’”’ was 
given. Rev. Evan Thomas, Burlington, 
preached for Rev. W. R. Blackmer June 
30. An ecclesiastical council of Congrega- 
tionalists was held June 11 to ordain 
Kenneth W. Berry to the ministry. Mr 
Berry has charge of North Pomfret and 
Sharon. 

Rochester.—Four children were chris- 
tened June 9. Rev. John O. Long preached 
the high school baccalaureate sermon that 
evening. He spoke May 28 ‘at the White 
River Valley Council of Religious Educa- 
tion at South Royalton. George A. Camp- 
bell has been appointed local investigator 
for the old-age assistance act. 

Rutland.—Rev. Robert D. Killam ex- 
changed pulpits June 16 with Rev. O. R. 
Houghton, minister of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Wallingford. Two chil- 
dren were christened Children’s Sunday. 
Cola J. Cleveland was in charge of the 
Outing Committee for the Green Mountain 
Club meeting, June 21. Henry C. Farrar 
was elected president of the Vermont As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters at the 
annual congress at Rutland, June 20. 

Springfield.—A fine pageant was di- 
rected by Mrs. Linwood H. Gillette and 
Miss Marion Parker on Children’s Sunday. 
and Rev. H. E. Latham christened three 
babies. Mr. Latham had part in the 
graduation exercises of the local high 
school, and preached at the Memorial 
Union Chapel, Vineyard Haven, Mass., 
June 16. Edward,S. French, president of 
the B. & M. R. R., was elected alumni 
trustee of Dartmouth College, at the com- 
mencement meeting of the board of trustees 
June 18. 


South Woodstock.—The Convention 
Superintendent held a preaching service 
and community conference Sunday eve- 
ning, June 16, at the Colonial Inn. The 
Community Sunday School Committee 
held another meeting, under his leader- 
ship, June 26, with Mr. and Mrs. Gilman 
E. Thomas. 

Stockbridge. — Three children were 
christened June 23. George T. Mills, 
whose wife died only two months ago, 
died suddenly May 22. He was a regular 
church attendant, a useful citizen and good 
neighbor. 

Stowe.— Rev. George B. Marsh preached 
the high school baccalaureate sermon, Sun- 
day evening, June 9. 

. Washington.—The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached here Sunday morn- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Dilworth Lupton, pastor of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, called at Headquarters July 25. 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou of Washington, 
D. C., moderator of the National Memorial 
Church and a trustee of the General Con- 
vention, was a caller at Headquarters on 
July 17. 

Rev. George Gilmour, pastor of the 
United Liberal Church, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., and Mr. John Winzeler of Peoria, Ill., 
former president of the Illinois State Con- 
vention, who was accompanied by two 
nieces from Kansas, were recent visitors at 
Universalist Headquarters. 


Rev. Edward A. Day of Kent, Ohio, 
will preach the sermon at the annual 
home-coming at the Huntington, Ohio, 
Universalist church, Aug. 4, and will supply 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Urbana, his native city, Aug. 25. 

Rev. Ernest Akin of Chicago will take 
over the pastorate of the Federated Church 
in Sycamore, IIll., Sept. 1. 

Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey of Portland 
preached July 21 in the grove at Ferry 
Beach on “Exploring the Depths of Re- 
ligious Experience.” One hundred and 
twelve were present. 

Rev. J. Mitchell Pilcher of Laurel, 
Miss., attended the North Alabama 
Methodist Conference and  lLaymen’s 
School at Shocco Springs, Ala., in July. 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham, 
Mass., is spending the summer as super- 
visor for a group of theological students 
in clinical training under the Earhart 
Foundation, of which Dr. Richard C. Cabot 
is director. Groups of students are placed 
in institutions of various types. Mr. 
Walker conducts lecture conferences and 
seminars and does social case work. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur N. Saylor of 
Wellesley, Mass., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Lucia Saylor, to 
Theodore Adams Hersey of Boston, son of 


ing, June 2, and held a conference with the 
official board afterward. Rev. Clarence A. 
Simmons preached to the I. O. O. F. and 
Rebekahs June 9. 

Windsor.—Rev. Francis P. Daniels 
preached the high school baccalaureate 
sermon, June 16, at the Old South Con- 
gregational Church. Mrs. Lawrence Bul- 
lard, who with her husband has just re- 
turned from a trip around the world, re- 
cently entertained the Woman’s Alliance. 
Mr. Daniels spoke at Springfield recently, 
before the Rotary Club. 

Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson had 
part in the graduating exercises of the 
high school, June 2. Mrs. H. L. Canfield 
spoke to the Grange at West Woodstock, 
June 20. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Rev. and Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey of 
Danbury, Conn. Miss Saylor received the 
degree of bachelor of music from Boston 
University in June and is now studying at 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford University, 
England. Mr. Hersey is a graduate of 
St. Lawrence University. 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey is spending 
his vacation awheel, as usual, in Pepperell, 
Mass., and vicinity. He will preach in 
Fremont and Kensington, N. H., and three 
times in Pepperell. On Aug. 8 he will have 
the interesting experience of helping the 
Pepperell Community Church make two 
thousand dollars in one day, by an enter- 
prise called the European Street Fair. 
Mr. Hersey will serve on the bookstall. 
Last year this enterprise drew thousands 
from a wide area and returned a profit of 
$1,600. Mr. Hersey will be glad to furnish 
particulars as to how the enterprise is 
conducted, or to welcome Universalist 
friends in Pepperell on Aug. 8 for a practi- 
cal demonstration. Pepperell is only eight 
miles from Camp Devens. 


Massachusetts 


Charlton—Rev. Paul R. Walker, pas- 
tor. A new carpet has been laid in the 
Charlton federated church to replace 
one put down nearly fifty years ago. The 
building was until fifteen years ago the 
Congregational church and was built in 
1828. Since the destruction by fire of the 
Universalist church, it has housed the 
followers of both denominations, who 
united under a federation. Four able 
preachers have served the church during 
the fifteen years of union. The fourth 
and present pastor, Mr. Walker, was or- 
dained on July 12 into the Congregational 
ministry. This impressive service was 
held in the Charlton church, and Univer- 
salist officials and ministers took part. 

Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. Our church is looking forward with 
high hope to the coming of the new head- 
master at Dean Academy, Mr. Earle S. 
Wallace. Mr. Wallace was graduated 
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from Dean in 1906, and from Tufts in 1910. 
He and Mrs. Wallace and their ten-year- 
old daughter will be splendid additions to 
the Academy, the church and the town. 
In the prime of life, with a fine experience 
as an asset, he comes to the high position 
so long and honorably filled by the beloved 
Arthur Peirce. Dean Academy has now 
more applications for enrollment in Sep- 
tember than in any year since the depres- 
sion came in. 

Haverhill—Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
acting pastor. Two of our young men have 
completed their first year at Tufts College 
preparing for the ministry. They are 
Philip Giles and Mason.McGinnis. Two 
of our young women will take the teacher 
training courses at Ferry Beach. These 
are Rebecca York and Ruth Crowdis. 
During the vacation the church school 
room and the vestibule are being redec- 
orated. Services are to be resumed on 
Sept. 8, with Dr. Rose in the pulpit. 

Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. Beginning Sunday, Aug. 4, the union 
summer services of the Highland Con- 
gregational, First Universalist and Grace 
Universalist will be held in Grace Church. 
Preachers are Rev. Arthur A. Blair, of 
Nashua, N. H., Rev. Isaac Smith, Rev. 
Thomas M. Mark of the First Unitarian, 
South Boston, and Prof. Alfred S. Cole of 
Tufts College. 


North Carolina 

Rocky Mount.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, 
pastor. Services have been held through- 
out the month of July, but there will be 
no church activities during August. Con- 
gregations have averaged larger during the 
summer than was anticipated. It has 
been necessary to close the Sunday school 
on account of infantile paralysis. The 
church has closed a profitable year both 
spiritually and financially. Perhaps one 
of the most important days was Mothers’ 
Day, which saw the dedication of the new 
baptismal font in memory of Mrs. Martha 
O. Winstead. The Mission Circle has 
been especially active and has added 
many new members. A Players’ Club, a 
Bible Study Class and a Golden Rule 
Club for small children have been among 
the active organizations that have added 
interest. Mr. and Mrs. Skeels will leave 
Aug. 8 for a trip through the North. They 
will be accompanied by Miss Sally Wil- 
kins of Rose Hill, secretary of the State 
Missionary Association, and Miss Mary 
Lou Wilkins, president of the Young 
People’s Institute, which is held at Shel- 
ter Neck. The party will return Aug. 25, 
in time to resume services the first Sun- 
day of September. 

* * 
SUCCESSFUL COOPERATION 

Mid-West Institute at Turkey Run Park, 
Ind., July 14 to 21, registration 128, a total 
attendance of 152, under the Mid-West 
Institute Board with the General Sunday 
School Association cooperating. How bare 
of truth are facts! 


Tent cities in a forest beside a river, 
cabins under oaks that were tall in the time 
of the Pilgrims. An inn famous for its hos- 
pitality and bountiful Hoosier meals. 
Cool dusk, the silence broken by Harmon 
Gehr’s violin and the liquid answer of a 
hermit thrush just overhead. Nights of 
deep sleep under blankets in July. Dawn, 
the patter of young feet hurrying to the 
pool by the bridge for an early dip. Days 
of real study, of play, bird hikes in a land 
where wild creatures are friends unafraid, 
miles of trails through glacier-carved depths, 
study of trees, rocks, ferns, much human 
friendship. Even-song at Sunset Point, 
the worship of the Tribe looking up to the 
stars from the darkness of the canyon, a 
meeting with God in the log church at Hem- 
lock Point, the great circle of friendship 
under the full moon. 

Down in the stone Shelter House, re- 
served this week for Universalist young 
people, every morning found more than a 
hundred students listening to lectures on 
the Bible, Art and Religion, Music and 
Worship, and Problems of Youth. The 
high point of enjoyment of course was the 
lecture on Burns by ‘Uncle Walt’? Mac- 
pherson in kilt and bonnet. From Star 
Island came Lon Call, with a clear chal- 
lenge to youth, and Harmon Gehr’s lec- 
tures were not infrequently illustrated by 
the singing strings. 

Through cooperation between the Y. P. 
C.U. and the G. S. S. A., groups from 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and 
Iowa have received training in religious 
leadership. Heroic camp mothers directed 
a wholesome tent life at cost of six dollars 
per person for the entire institute week, 
and the officers, Harold Hart and Rev. Carl 
Olson, have maintained for more than one 
hundred the order and comfort of early 
and smaller institutes. It has been a 


success. 
* * 


GRANITE CHIPS 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey will be the 
preacher at the Old Fremont Meeting-house 
Aug. 4, at 10.30 a.m. E.S. T. How to get 
there—route 109, Haverhill to Raymond. 

Nothwithstanding the heavy rain July 7, 
there was a good congregation at the Miner 
Chapel at East Lempster. The music was 
enriched by the singing of twenty-one girls, 
who with their director, Mrs. Kock, were 
in attendance from Camp Vebinin. 

Regular services, to be held the second 
Sunday in each month, at 3 p.m. E.S. T., 
were inaugurated at West Chesterfield 
July 14, Rev. Will E. Roberta, minister. 
The Ladies’ Circle is serving bi-weekly 
suppers, which have been well patronized, 
people coming from Keene, Spofford, and 
Brattleboro. 

The annual all-day meeting will be held 
at Kensington Aug. 4, Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster, summer pastor, in charge. Ser- 
vices at 10.30 a. m. and 1.30 p.m. E.S. T. 
Preachers, morning, Rev. Stanley F. Mur- 
ray, North Abington, Mass.; afternoon, Rev. 


Harry Adams Hersey, Danbury, Conn. 
How to get there—main highway from Ames- 
bury, Mass., to Exeter. 

The “Church of the Open Door,” Uni- 
versalist, Portsmouth, will be open through- 
out the season; services at 10.45 D. S. T. 
The preachers will be: Aug. 4, Rev. Wesley 
Powell, of the Little River Church, North 
Hampton. Aug. 11, Rev. Harriet B. Robin- 
son, of Peirce Memorial Church, Dover. 
Aug. 18, Rev. Arthur A. Blair of the Uni- 
versalist church, Nashua. How to get 
there—U. 8. Route 1. Going north, turn 
right at the Square on Pleasant St., going 
south, turn left. The church is but a short 
distance on Pleasant St., on the right. 

Your car will run as well toward any of 
these summer services as away from them. 
Try it and see. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. A. Ritchie Low is minister of a 
church in Johnson, Vt. 

Dr. Samuel M. Cavert is general sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is a minister of 
the Methodist Church in England. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead is a well-known 
writer and lecturer on economic and social 
questions. 

Rev. Robert Merrill Bartlett is minister, 
of the First Church of Christ (Congrega- 
tional), Longmeadow, Mass. 

* * 
TO THE MEN’S CLUBS OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


Up to the present writing approximately 
$50 has been contributed by Universalist 
Men’s Clubs toward the support of the 
summer program of the Clara Barton 
Diabetic Camp. It is earnestly hoped that 
this sum may be doubled before the end 
of August so that a full $100 may be given 
to the camp as this year’s contribution of 
the Universalist Men’s Clubs of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. 

It is realized that the time for raising 
this money by the Men’s Clubs was very 
inopportune, as the matter was only voted 
at the Lowell Convention, when several 
clubs had already closed up for the season 
and others had closed before letters could 
be sent asking for a contribution. The 
success of this year’s financial contribution 
to the camp depends therefore upon the 
interest and activity of the presidents of 
Men’s Clubs and their executive com- 
mittees. Many clubs have voted the pay- 
ment of the $5.00 contribution, thus mak- 
ing it possible for their respective clubs to 
be represented financially this year. We 
feel confident that similar action could be 
taken in many other clubs which have not 
contributed up to the present time. 
Those clubs which have contributed to this 
noteworthy philanthropy are as follows: 
Abington, Arlington, Attleboro, North 
Attleboro, Beverly, Universalist Club of 
Boston, Shirley, Somerville, Framingham, 
East Providence, Gloucester. 
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Contributions may be sent to Robert 
F. Needham, the Quillen, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, or to Mrs. Erna P. Dexter, at 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Gilbert A. Potter. 
* * 
AN S. O. S. FOR THE CLARA BAR- 
TON CAMP 

This is a group of our camp babies, most 
of them four years old and younger. Just 
a short time ago they were apparently 
healthy, normal little girls, but suddenly 
this disease (diabetes) developed. 


They are just a few of the more than one 
hundred little girls who will have a vaca- 
tion at the Clara Barton Camp, North 
Oxford, Mass., this summer. Of course 
this isn’t just a vacation. It is a vacation 
plus—plus the expert medical care which 
is SO necessary. 

There are so many little girls needing 
this care this summer that the groups are 
to be changed every two weeks instead of 
every three as formerly. This means, 
however, that probably thirty-five more 
children will be benefited by the camp. 

If you could see the camp in action you 
would be won to its efficiency and neces- 
sity. You would realize the tremendous 
task which is gladly accepted by just a 
few of our women in seeing that the camp 
runs smoothly. This is not an easy task. 
This year we have been obliged to change 
cooks three times! Think of it, with forty- 
five hungry children and grown-ups to be 
fed! Our camp hostess and director, Mrs. 
Gertrude Elsner, has already been inval- 
uable in her service. She works from early 
morning until late at night, and this is 
equally true of the volunteer councillors 
and nurses and other medical workers. 
Theirs is no easy job. 

Our gifts this year have been even more 
generous than usual, but we find ourselves, 
because of the increased number of camp- 
ers and higher prices of food, with camp 


just half over, running nearly $40 a week 
behind what we need to finance the camp. 
The Y. P. C. U. has made a generous con- 
tribution to the camp and the laymen’s 
group of Massachusetts has helped splen- 
didly, to say nothing of the Mission Cir- 
cles, Guilds, and friends on whom we 
always depend for support. But perhaps 
this appeal has not yet reached you. If 
it hasn’t and you can spare any amount, 
large or small, it will be so gratefully re- 
ceived by us. We pride ourselves on al- 
ways having done our part in the support 
of the camp, which includes everything 
except the medical care and equipment. 
Shall we do less this year? 

Please send gifts to the Clara Barton 
Camp, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Thank you. 

Paar lee 


Ei t's 


A GOLDEN JUBILEE TOUR 
(Continued from page 983) 
and hope was expressed that regular ser- 
vices may be resumed soon. 

The Greenville church, closed for a long 
time, opened its doors and had a fine 
social time with genuine Christian fellow- 
ship. Friends were present from Palestine. 
Rey. J. P. MacLean, D. D., former pastor, 
still lives here at the age of eighty-eight 
years. He assisted in the meeting. 

At Eldorado many young people at- 
tended. Rev. George Wood, the pastor, 
is here regularly every two weeks. 

At New Madison, Rev. George Wood, 
the pastor, arranged for services Sunday, 
June 30. An ice cream festival Saturday 
night was a social and financial success. 
Rev. Sarah L. Stoner from Prospect as- 
sisted in the services on Sunday. 

At Eaton there was a large audience and 
an inspiring service Sunday night in a 
church long closed, except for Sunday 
school sustained by Clifford Straw and 
his faithful few. This church has received 
a legacy of $800 which will help materially 
in re-establishing regular services in this 
fine little city. 

Thirty-seven years ago the Colegroves 
went to Woodstock, where a new church 
had been erected. For nine years they 
served as pastors and have always kept 
in touch with the people. A committee of 
young people planned a reception in the 
chureh parlors. Mrs. Warren Lincoln 
spoke of the long time friendship. and ap- 
preciation of kindly ministries of the for- 
mer pastor. Friends came in good num- 
bers from Plain City, Columbus, Urbana, 
etc. Mrs. Huldah Kimball in behalf of 
the people presented Mr. and Mrs. Cole- 
grove with a beautiful electric lamp. 
Refreshments included a large cake on 
which were fifty small candles. 

At Concord, Mich., fifty years ago Os- 
good Colegrove preached his maiden 
sermon, and on July 7 many relatives in- 
creased the normal congregation. 

At Horton, Mich., Sunday night, July 
7, in the township in which Mr. Colegrove 
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was born and in the church served by Rev. 

A. W. Mason, Rev. W. L. Gibbs, Rev. 

Wm. Couden and others, the closing ser- 

vice of a tour covering 1600 miles was held. 
* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1935 
Previouslyareported sneer r 896 
SheshequinkiBaa iene eee 4 
Valleyatalls@RAIs citar oer 1 
Worcester) Mass) Hirst.) settee 4 
West Baris Mainewas seen 6 
HldoradonOhiow oes een ae eee 1 
News Miadison© ions eres ere 8 
SinkingsSpringOhioge ease eee 4 
LostAngelest.@ alleiencie ad eae 11 
LeRoy Ohiowanacce eee eee 3 
Kent; Ohiowntt. oa ae ee eer 5 
Towanda, Paz... ets ers ee eee if 
Newsilaviens:(Conts. sa aemere sere a 
Hartiord®onnteecheeteer toe seen 2 
Liberty Miss 27) ie ery ciel es 
Burruss Memorial, Miss............. il 

Totals+; Sele ea eee eee 951 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 151. North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., 38. Worcester, Mass., 
First, 9. Danbury, Conn., 14. Woon- 


socket, R. I., 10. Sheshequin, Pa., 9. 
Portland, Maine, Congress Square, 4. 
Valley Falls, R. I., 9. Washington, Vt., 5. 
Brooklynys Pas) Kingston NaeEL os 
West Paris, Maine, 1. Blanchester, Ohio, 
2. New Madison, Ohio, 1. Sinking 
Spring, Ohio, 4. Concord, Mich., 5. Los 
Angeles, Cal., 6. LeRoy, Ohio, 1. Kent, 
Ohio, 1. Old Town, Maine, 1. Jackson- 
ville, Vt., 5. Towanda, Pa., 3. Standing 
Stone, Pa., 1. New Haven, Conn., 3. 
Hartford, Conn., 8. Norwich, Conn., 1. 
Bellows Falls, Vt., 4. Bethel, Vt., 10. 
Rochester,- Vt., 4. Rutland, Vt., 2. 
Springfield, Vt., 3. Stockbridge, Vt., 3. 
Morrisville, Vt., 2. Barre, Vt., 11. Total, 
299. 


* * 


NORTHFIELD MISSIONARY CON- 
FERENCE 


The Universalist group at the North- 
field Missionary Conference included Mrs. 
Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, Conn., 
Mrs. Milo G. Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine, 
Miss Ruth Downing of Tokyo, Japan, Mrs. 
Cox of Wakefield, Mass., Miss Powers of 
Dorchester, formerly of Oakland, Calif., 
and Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson of North 
Weymouth, Mass. Miss Virginia Cox of 
Wakefield was in the Congregational Camp, 
and Miss Hazel Gray and Miss Dorothy 
Blanchard of Fitchburg were in Camp 
Friendly. 

Mrs. Harry A. Hersey was elected 
treasurer of the Northfield Missionary Con- 
ference and Rev. Josephine Folsom was 
elected chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

Miss Hazel Gay was chosen to represent 
Camp Friendly in the Candle Light Ser- 
vice, the closing feature of the Conference. 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a. m. to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 


Rev. 


* * 
CONVENTION RATES 
October 19-25, 1935 7 

Mayflower Hotel—Convention Headquarters. 
Double bed and bath, $4 single, $6 for two; $5 single, 
$7 for two: $6 single, $8 for two. Twin beds and 
bath, $7, $8, $9 and $10. Murphy bed suites, $12 for 
one or two. Parlor, bedrodm and bath, $15 for one 
or two. Parlor, bedroom, bath and dinette, $18 for 
one or two. $2 additional charges for extra occupant 
in any room. 

Grafton Hotel, 1139 Connecticut Ave. (Next to 
Mayflower.) Grafton Annex, 1735 De Sales St. 
Westminster, 1607 17th St., N. W. Double room, 
double bed, running water, $4 for two; twin beds, run- 
ning water, $5 for two; double bed and bath, $5 for 
two; double bed and bath, $6 for two; twin beds and 
bath, $6; twin beds and bath, $7. 
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Blackstone Hotel, 1016 17th St., N. W. (One 
block from Mayflower.) Double room, double bed 
and bath, $4.50 for two; two room suite with one 
bath for two, three or four persons, $7.50. $1.50 
additional charge for extra occupant in any room. 

Rooms in private houses: Single rooms $1.25. 
Double rooms $2 and $2.50 for two. 

Reservations should be made through Mrs. Donna 
P. Bonner, 1840 Mintwood Place, Washington. 


Donna P. Bonner. 
fay 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Universalists everywhere are asked to remember 
to send contributions of money or articles for the 
Colonial Fair at Murray Grove, Aug. 16 and 17, 
1935. This is the chief source of income to maintain 
the birthplace of our Church. 

Please send to Ida Ritter East, 84 Hancock St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., before August 1. After that to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

* Ox 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 

The National Memorial Church joins with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Churches in union services from Sunday, June 30, to 
Sunday, Sept. 8, as follows: June 30 through July 21, 
at All Souls Church; July 28 through Aug. 11, at Mt. 
Pleasant Church; August 18 through Sept. 8, at the 
Universalist church. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz will preach at the services in thd 
National Memorial Church on Aug. 18 and 25 ane 
Sept. 1; Dr. Perkins on Sept. 8. 

The church will be open daily to visitors from 10 
to 1, except that during part of the period before 
Aug. 18 it may have to be closed for renovations. 


Obituary 
Mary L. Smith 


Miss Mary L. Smith of Washington, D. C., and 
Salem, Mass., died Monday, July 15. Nineteen 
days before her death she broke two bones in the 
right ankle and was in the hospital for ten days. 
She then was taken home and apparently was doing 
well and was in fine spirits. A clot formed, however, 
and without warning she died. 

Mary L. Smith was in the service of the public 
schools of Washington, D. C., for fifty-one years, 
and was a teaching principal forty-nine years. She 
retired six years ago and returned to her summer 
home, Juniper Point, Salem Willows, Salem, Mass. 
Part of each winter, however, she spent in Washing- 
ton. She was an active, interested supporter of the 
Universalist church. 

She was born in Peabody, Mass. Her parents 
were Mr. and Mrs. J.S. Smith. She is survived by a 
sister, Florence L., and a brother, John Smith, who 
lived with her. 

She was one of the absolutely honorable, upright 
people that we associate with the best of old New 
England. She had a roble sense of duty, bore re- 
sponsibiity, carried burdens, and bound friends to 
her with hooks of steel. 

The funeral was held at the Blake Memorial, 
Salem, July 17, and was conducted by Rev. Leslie 
Nichols of Salem. Interment was in Harmony Grove 
Cemetery. 

Ji Vie 


Goddard Junior College 


for Young Women 


Announces two-year college courses in Lib+ 
eral Arts, Home Management, Social Arts, 
Fine Arts, Music, and Secretarial Science. 
Heathful 
Riding and 
Resident rate, $700. 


ROYCE S. PITKIN, Ph.D., Director 


Goddard Junior College 
BARRE, VERMONT 


Also college preparatory course. 
location in Green Mountains. 
other sports. 


Box 122 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO] 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo! 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college! or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Musie and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 

“T ’aven’t ’ad a bite for days,” said a 
tramp to the landlady of the ‘‘George and 
Dragon.” ‘D’yer think you could spare 
me one?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the landlady. 

“Thank yer,’ said the tramp, and 
slouched off; but a few minutes later he 
was back. 

“What d’yer want now?” asked the 
landlady. 

“Could I ’ave a few words with George?”’ 
queried the tramp.—The Pas Northern 
Mail. 

* * 

There was some cold pudding at lunch 
time, and Mamma divided it equally be- 
tween Willie and Elsie. Willie looked at 
his pudding, then at his mother’s empty 
plate. 

“Mamma,” he said earnestly, “I can’t 
enjoy my pudding when you haven’t any. 
Take Elsie’s.””-—E xchange. 

* * 


“What did you get for your birthday?” 
“Well, I got a pair of field glasses.” 
“Any good?” 

“Good? See that church over there, 
about a mile away? Well, these glasses 
bring it so close you can hear the organ.’’— 
TheChristian Union Herald. 

* * 

Father: ‘‘Why were you kept in at 
school?” 

Mike: “I didn’t know where the Azores 
were.” 

Father: “‘In the future, just remember 
where you put your things.’”’—Boys’ Life. 

* * 


Motorist: ‘I’ve had it a whole year and 
I haven’t paid a cent for repairs or up- 
keep on my car since I bought it.’’ 

Friend: ‘“‘Yes, so the man at the service 
station tells me.’”—Sante Fe Magazine. 

Employer: “Can you come to work to- 
morrow?” 

Unemployed: ‘‘No, you see I’m march- 
ing in a parade of the unemployed.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 

x x 

Ethiopia declines Il Duce’s thoughtful 
offer to instill culture in the‘country. If it 
means Verdi on the piano-accordion, we 
can understand.—Atlanta Constitution. 

kx 

Heard in the Tube: “‘How old should you 
say she is?” 

“Oh, somewhere in the middle flirties!”’ 
—Hverybody’s Weekly (London). 

x x 


Einstein says nothing is unlimited. 
He should see the American’s capacity for 
being fooled.—Minneapolis Star. 

* x 

Personally we wish there were guinea- 
pigs on which to test the tax-rates.—Dallas 
Morning News. 

x x 

China invented the firecracker, and 

now look at her!—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


ST 


Churchman Defence Fund 


Boston Branch 


Sponsored by the Church Press Club of Boston 


Dr. L. O. Hartman, Zion’s Herald, President 
Dr. William E. Gilroy, Advance, Secretary and Treasurer 


Judgment has been entered against 
The Churchman of 19 East 47th Street, 
New York City, and its editor, Dr. Guy 
Emery Shipler, for $10,200 in a suit for 
libel. Dr. Shipler is a courageous leader 
in the movement backed by practically all 
church papers in the United States to 
clean up the movies. His fellow editors 


of every faith are determined that a single 


mistake promptly retracted shall not wreck 
his paper and ruin his great work. Money 
is needed to push an appeal to a higher 
court and to satisfy the judgment if neces- 
sary. 


At a meeting of the Church Press Club of Boston 
it was voted unanimously to make a 


public appeal for funds 


Make checks payable to 
The Churchman Defence Fund 


and send to 


Dr. William E. Gilroy 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


